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An Apple from Coles County 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Mary, his wife 
TaD 
WILLIE 
SENATOR SUMNER 
CONGRESSMAN Dawson 
ANDREW GREGG, an office-seeker 
Dennis HANKS 
A GuaRD 
Tre: March 4, 1861. 
SettinG: A suite in Willard’s Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

At Rise: LINCOLN is nervously pacing 
back and forth behind the sofa. Mary 
enters right, carrying his overcoat and 
hat. She crosses to chair right center 
and places them down carefully. 

Mary: Are you ready to go to the 
Capitol? President Buchanan will be 
here at any moment. I have brought 
your coat and hat. 

Lincotn (Dejectedly): Yes; I’m as 
ready as I shall ever be. 

Mary (Crossing to sofa): That’s a 


his sons 


1 


strange way for a president-elect to 
talk. (Sits) You sound as if you were 
sorry the people had chosen you. 


LiNncoLN: The people! (Pausing in his 
walk) I have not forgotten that I’m 
a minority president. A great ma- 
jority of my fellow-citizens voted 
against me. And a considerable 
number of them would stop at noth- 
ing to get rid of me. 

Mary (Solicitously): You’re not fright- 
ened, are you, Abe? 

LINCOLN: Frightened? Don’t you know 
me better than that, Mary? (Comes 
to end of sofa and stands.) 

Mary: Of course I know you, Abe. 
But — but I just thought that trip 
across Maryland might have made 
you nervous. 

Lincotn: It has upset me, I admit. 
(Sits) But not in the way you seem 
to think. I was against sneaking into 
Washington like a thief in the night. 
I feared the people might consider it 
cowardly and undignified. Oh, why 





did I let Pinkerton and the rest of 
them persuade me? 

Mary: But, Abe, maybe it was for the 
best. I didn’t understand why they 
made you leave me and the children 
in Harrisburg —I wanted to come 
all the way to Washington with you 
— but I guess they were right. Now 
I know that they had discovered a 
plot to kill you in Baltimore, and 
they had to take you through the 
city secretly. It doesn’t seem to me 
that there’s anything cowardly or 
undignified about that. You’ve been 
so busy that I haven’t had a chance 
to ask you what happened. 

Lincotn: There’s not much to tell, 
Mary. The night we left you at 


Harrisburg, Lamon and I boarded a 
special car on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and an engine pulled us into 


Philadelphia. There they took me 
across town and put me on the last 
car of the New York-Washington 
express. One of Pinkerton’s de- 
tectives, a woman, had engaged a 
rear berth for her “invalid brother.” 
I was the invalid brother. We passed 
through Baltimore in the early morn- 
ing — and nothing happened. 

Mary: But something might have 
happened, Abe, if you had gone 
through at the time originally sched- 
uled. And I don’t see how the coun- 
try can possibly misunderstand what 
you did. 

LincoLn: But they can misinterpret — 
and make it sound plausible. (Takes 
newspaper clipping from his pocket) 
Just listen to this. (Reads) “He wore 
a Scotch plaid cap and a very long 
military cloak, so that he was en- 
tirely unrecognizable.” That’s from 


the New York Times. 

Mary: But did you, Abe? 

Lincoin (Putting clipping back into his 
pocket): Did I what? 

Mary: Disguise yourself in that way? 

Lincoin: Of course not. In New York 
somebody had given me a soft wool 
hat. That night in Harrisburg I put 
it on. I also wore an old overcoat 
that I happened to have with me. 

Mary: But I wouldn’t worry about 
that Times account, Abe. After all, 
it isn’t too bad. 

Lincotn: The Times is a friendly 
paper, Mary. Think how my 
enemies will distort that story. 

Mary: Perhaps they won’t. 

Lincotn: I think they already have. 
I haven’t had time to do much read- 
ing since I arrived here, but I’ve told 
one of the guards to get copies of all 
the papers for me. He was to bring 
them here this morning. (Knock at 
door) Maybe that’s he now. (Calls) 
Come in! (Guarp enters with an 
envelope on a tray.) 

Guarp: Senator Seward asked me to 
give you this. (Crosses to sofa) He 
just left it at the office. (Hands 
LINCOLN tray.) 

Lincotn (Taking envelope): Thank 
you, my boy. (GuarRD goes out. 
LINCOLN draws a sheet of paper from 
the envelope and glances over it) This 
is good! (Rises) But it needs a bit of 
re-writing. 

Mary: What is it, Abe? 

LINcoLN (Walking to table): Seward has 
suggested a final paragraph for my 
inaugural address. (Sits at table.) 

Mary: Why do you trust that man? I 
hardly know him, but already I hate 
him. 





LINCOLN (Writing): That’s why you 
hate him, Mary. You don’t really 
know him. An English writer once 
said you can’t hate a man you really 
know. (Lays down pen, takes up 
sheet of paper, and reads) “I am loath 
to close. We are not enemies, but 
friends. We must not be enemies.” 
(Lays down paper) I hope the South 
will understand that. 

Mary: It’s just as important that the 
North understand it, too. 

LINCOLN (Taking up pen): You are 
right. If we could get the rabid 
abolitionists of the North and the 
fire-eaters of the South on a battle- 
field and let them fight it out among 
themselves, we could settle the prob- 
lem without plunging the whole na- 
tion into war. (Writes. Tap and 
WILLIE enter.) 

Mary (Surprised): Why, what are you 
doing here? I told you I would send 
for you when we were ready to leave. 
Did you get tired of playing in the 
lobby? 

Wie: That nasty old clerk wouldn’t 
let us. It was all Tad’s fault: he put 
me up to it. 

Mary: Put you up to it? Put you up to 
what? 

Wire: Oh, Mother, it was just a little 
game. Father knows all about it; he 
saw us playing it all the way from 
Springfield. There was an old man 
in the lobby. He had on a ragged 
overcoat, with the collar up around 
his throat, and a fur cap pulled down 
over his ears. And he was begging. 
And whenever we heard anybody 
asking for Father, Willie would say, 
“You want to see Old Abe?” And 
then he’d point to the old tramp and 


say, ‘There he is.” 

Mary: Boys, this is positively inde- 
cent. I am ashamed of you both. 
Lincotn (Looking up from his writing 
and chuckling): Don’t be too hard on 
them, Mary. Let them have their 
fun. After all, they’re not President. 
(Sighs) They’re more fortunate than 

I. (Resumes writing.) 

Mary (T° the boys): Please go to your 
room and stay there until we start 
for the Capitol. (Tap and WILLIE 
go out.) 

Lincoun (Reading): ‘Though passion 
may have strained, it must not break 
our bonds of affection.” (Looking up) 
If I could only say something to 
make the South realize I’m not the 
cold-blooded monster I’ve been pic- 
tured. (Knock at door.) 

Mary (Calling): Come in! (Guarp 
enters, his arms full of newspapers.) 
Guarp: I have them, Mr. Lincoln. 
(Crosses to LINCOLN’s side) From all 

parts of the country. 

Lincoutn (Pointing to the sofa): Lay 
them on the sofa. Maybe Mrs. 
Lincoln would like to look them 
over while I finish this. (Reswmes 
writing. GUARD crosses to sofa, lays 
newspapers down, and then goes out. 
Mary picks up one and rapidly turns 
the leaves.) 

Mary (heading): The Baltimore Sun. 
“Had we any respect for Mr. Lin- 
coln, official or personal as a man, or 
as President-elect of the United 
States, his career and speeches on his 
way to the seat of government 
would have cruelly impaired it; but 
the final escapade by which he 
reached the capital would have ut- 
terly demolished it.” (Lays paper 





down and looks at Lincoun) That’s 
positively scandalous! 

Lincotn (Glancing up): They don’t 
seem exactly fond of me, do they? 
Mary (Picking up another paper): 

Here’s Vanity Fair. It has a hideous 
cartoon of you, dressed as a Scotch- 
man in a plaid skirt and a plaid hat 
with a long feather, dancing on the 
platform of the Harrisburg station. 
Under it are the words “The Mac- 
Lincoln Harrisburg Highland Fling.” 
LincoLn: Put that one aside. (Chuck- 
ling) I'll add it to my collection. 
Mary (Lays it to one side and picks up 
another): Ah, here’s an Ohio paper, 
The Crisis. Let’s see what it has to 
say. (Turns pages) It has some verses 
about you. (Glances over verses) 
They’ve written new stanzas to 
“Yankee Doodle.” Just listen to 
this. (Reads) 
“They went and got a special train 
At midnight’s solemn hour, 
And in a cloak and Scotch plaid 
shawl, 
He dodged from the Slave-Power. 
Lanky Lincoln came to town, 
In night and wind and rain, sir, 
Wrapped in a military cloak, 
Upon a special train, sir. 
Lincotn (Chuckling): They’ve given 
me quite a wardrobe, haven’t they? 
Mary: There are about a dozen more 
stanzas of that kind of stuff. (Flings 
paper aside indignantly) It’s too dis- 
gusting to read. (TJ'urns over other 
papers) I'd like to see a paper from 
my own state. I’m sure Kentucky 
will show my husband some respect. 
(Picks up a paper) Here’s the Louis- 
ville Courier. (Glances over it) It’s 
just as bad as the rest. (Reads) 


“Lincoln ran from the first whisper- 
ings of danger as fleetly as ever a 
naked-legged Highlander pursued a 
deer upon Scotia’s hills.’ 

Lincotn (Dryly): Not a great deal of 
respect in that, is there? 

Mary: I’ll write to the Editor tonight. 
I’ll remind him that you and I are 
Kentuckians. 

Lincotn (Smiling gently): I wouldn’t 
do that, my dear. Kentucky doesn’t 
seem to be taking any particular 
pride in the fact. (Knock at door. 
Lincotn calls) Come in! (Guarp 
enters, a card upon his tray. He 
crosses to LINCOLN and presents 
tray.) 

Guarp: The gentleman is waiting just 
outside, sir. 

LINcOLN (Taking up card and glancing 
ai it): Tell Senator Sumner I shall see 
him at once. (GuARD bows and goes 
out. Mary rises) Don’t go, my dear. 
I’d like you to meet the Senator. 
There is one subject on which you 
and he see eye to eye. (Knock at 
door. LINCOLN rises) Come in! (Sum- 
NER enters.) 

Sumner: I hope I’m not intruding, sir. 

Lincotn: Not in the least, Senator. 

-I’d like you to meet Mrs. Lincoln. 
(SumNER and Mary bow to each 
other) Do be seated. 

SumMNER (Sitting): Only a matter of the 
most urgent importance could have 
induced me to call upon you on the 
morning of your inauguration. 
(Glances at papers on the table) I see 
that you are very busy. 

LINCOLN (Sitting): Oh, that’s all right, 
Senator. I was just putting the fin- 
ishing touches on my speech — 
adding some suggestions made by 





Senator Seward. 

SumMNER (Perturbed): Suggestions from 
Seward? (Coughs embarrassedly) I 
see. As a matter of fact, it is Seward 
that brings me here. (Looks at 
Mary as if suggesting that his talk 
with LINCOLN should be private.) 

LincoLtn: Don’t mind Mrs. Lincoln, 
Senator. You may be gratified to 
learn that she shares your opinion of 
Seward. 

SuMNER (Stiffly): It is an opinion that 
all decent-minded people share. . . . 
But, to come to the point, sir: there 
are ugly rumors about you and 
Seward. 

LINCOLN: Ugly rumors? What do you 
mean, Senator? 

SumNeER: Ever since you arrived in 
Washington you have been con- 
stantly in his company. It is 
whispered that you are but a tool in 
his hands. Already he is being 
spoken of as the dictator of the com- 
ing administration. Only yesterday 
a respectable journal published a 
cartoon of you as a puppet with 
Seward pulling the strings. 

Lincoun (Trying to control his temper): 
I had paid you the compliment, 
Senator, of believing that you were 
above the reach of idle gossip. 

SuMNER (Heatedly) : Idle gossip? Many 
thoughtful people, sir, regard it far 
more seriously than that. The 
stories that are going round are un- 
dermining the confidence that most 
of us had in you. It is high time that 
you restored that confidence. 

Lincotn: How? (Eagerly) How can I 
restore it? 

Sumner: By denying the latest report 
that is being circulated all over 


Washington. I have come here in 
the hope that you would give me a 
statement for the press. 

Lincotn (Quietly): Perhaps I may. 
What is the report? 

Sumner: That you intend to make 
Seward Secretary of State — despite 
the fact that he has asked you not to 
submit his name to the Senate. 

LincoLNn (Firmly): I cannot deny it. 

Sumner: You can’t deny it, sir? Why? 

LINcoLN: Because it is true. 

Sumner: I am disappointed, sir, bit- 
terly disappointed. May I beg you 
to reconsider your decision before it 
is too late? I have known Seward 
much longer than you have, sir, and 
I can tell you that he is thoroughly 
unreliable. Indeed, sir, it is my 
private opinion that he is demented. 

Lincotn (Dryly): He must feel per- 
fectly at home in Washington. 

Sumner: You are probably not familiar 
with his views on slavery. Do you 
realize, sir, that he does not hold the 
South solely responsible for that 
institution? 

Lincotn (Calmly): 


Neither do I, 
Senator. Slavery is a sin for which 
the whole nation is responsible. 


SumNER: You amaze me, sir. I only 
hope that you don’t make such views 
known to the country. But, then, 
ever since your election Seward has 
been regarded as the spokesman of 
your administration. Despite the 
very unflattering opinion he has of 
you. 

Lincotn (Patiently): It makes little 
difference, Senator, what Seward 
thinks of me. The only thing that 
matters is what I think of him. I 
shall appoint him Secretary of State 





because I believe he can best serve 
the nation in that office. 

SumMNER: I warn you: he may make 
you a laughing-stock, sir. I hesitate 
to tell you this,but I think you 
ought to know that he has always 
taken delight in the cartoons that 
make you ridiculous. Less than a 
week ago he was showing an espe- 
cially obnoxious one to his Senate 
cronies and laughing uproariously. 

LINcOoLN: Senator, I have a confession 
to make to you. (Looks around in 
feigned caution, and then leans toward 
SuMNER and speaks in a. stage 
whisper) I often laugh at them, 
myself. 

SuMNER (Amazed): You mean that you 
enjoy being pictured as an ape and 
a baboon? 

Linco.n: I didn’t say I enjoyed it, 


Senator, but I appreciate the skill 
and humor of the artist... . By the 
way, I wonder whether Seward has 


seen this one. (Fumbles among 
papers on table and draws out news- 
paper cartoon) Ah, here it is. Just 
take a look at that. (Hands it to 
SuMNER) You see, that dog barking 
up the tree is Jeff Davis. (Chuckles) 
And there I am — that coon out on 
a limb, which Jeff has treed. Rather 
flattering likeness, don’t you think? 

Sumner (Merely glancing at it and 
handing it back): I fail to see the 
humor of it, sir. It seems to me we 
should call a halt on these Northern 
journals that ridicule their Presi- 
dent. They should be made to 
apologize. 

Lincoutn (Smiling): Well, I suppose an 
apology is in order: they have cer- 
tainly insulted a lot of God’s ani- 


mals. (Suddenly serious) The kind 
of cartoon that I object to is not the 
one that depicts me as an animal, 
but that which suggests I am a 
sniveling hypocrite or a vacillating 
coward. (Points to papers on the 
sofa) Like those after my journey 
through Maryland. 

SuMNER (Rising): It seems futile to 
prolong this interview, sir. (LINCOLN 
rises) I made my suggestion, sir, 
only in the spirit of patriotism. 
(Walks to door.) 

Linco.n: I appreciate your patriotism, 
Senator. (Follows him to door) But 
I must reject your suggestion. 

SuMNER (Turning and bowing to Mary): 
It has been an honor to meet you, 
madam. (70 LIncoLn, who holds the 
door open) I shall be at the Capitol 
to hear you deliver — Seward’s 
speech. (Goes out.) 

Lincoutn (Closing door and chuckling): 
That parting shot was a good one! 
Seward’s speech! (Walks to table) I 
wrote every word of it myself, back 
in Springfield — with the exception 
of the final paragraph, and I’ve 
changed that so much even Seward 
won’t recognize it. 

Mary (Rising): I must see that the 
boys are ready. (Walks to door and 
turns) Don’t keep President Bu- 
chanan waiting when he calls. 

Linco.n: I won’t. (Resumes writing) 
I’m just as eager to get it over as he 
is. (Mary goes out. Knock at other 
door. LINCOLN glances up) Who is it? 
(GUARD enters.) 

Guarp: Congressman Dawson, sir. 

LincoLn (Glancing up): Will you ask 
him to state his business? 

Guarp: He said he had an appoint- 





ment, sir. 

LINCOLN (Resignedly): Oh, yes; so he 
did. (Lays aside pen) Show him in. 
(Rises. GuARD goes to door and holds 
it open. Dawson enters, leading 
Greae by the arm. GUARD goes out.) 

Dawson: This is Mr. Gregg, Mr. 
President — Mr. Andrew Gregg. 

Lincotn (Shakes hands with Greece 
and then with Dawson): Be seated, 
gentlemen. (GREGG and Dawson sit 
on sofa) And be good enough to tell 
me what brings you here. (Sits at 
table.) 

Dawson: Mr. Gregg here is well quali- 
fied for the position of postmaster in 
any of the large cities of Illinois. 

Lincotn (Dryly): May I ask your 
qualifications, Mr. Gregg? 

GreaG: I voted for you three times, 
Mr. President. And I was the 
founder of one of the first “Lincoln 
for President”’ clubs in Illinois. 

Lincotn: I don’t know whether I 
should thank you or not. We may 
both regret it. 

Dawson (Laughing and slapping his 
knee): You have to have your little 
joke, Mr. President. But, seriously, 
sir, Mr. Gregg is a man of high at- 
tainment, rare talents, and un- 
blemished character. He will bring 
distinction to any office he may hold. 

Lincotn: I wonder how the party 
missed him for the presidency. 

Dawson (Laughing): Still joking, Mr. 
President! Still joking! Mr. Gregg 
has very powerful political backing. 
He is a close friend of some of the 
most influential figures in this coun- 
try. It would be well for you to 
appoint such men. 

Lincotn (Impatiently): Are you trying 
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to bludgeon me with a political club 
into giving this man a job? 

Dawson: Great heavens, Mr. Presi- 
dent! I’m afraid you completely mis- 
understand me. 

Lincotn (Angrily): I’m afraid I un- 
derstand you too well. I’ve had 
painful experience with your kind 
before. Ever since I came to Wash- 
ington they have surrounded me; 
they have dogged my steps; they 
have even stopped me on the street 
to ask for jobs. They throng the 
lobby of this hotel. If it weren’t for 
the guards, I believe they would 
even invade the privacy of my bed- 
room. They pretend to be patriots, 
but I know them for what they are— 
a pack of greedy office-seekers. 
(Rises) May I ask that you leave, 
Congressman, before I lose my 
temper? 

Dawson (Rising): You need not waste 
your anger on us, sir. (GREGG rises) 
All I asked was that you appoint this 
gentleman to a position he is well 
qualified to fill. 

LincoLn: That’s all you ever ask. You 
come here and flatter or threaten me. 
You all demand, “What can you do 
for me?” Not one of you has asked, 
“What can you do for the nation?” 

Dawson: You are not weighing your 
words, Mr. President. Mr. Thurlow 
Weed will be disappointed. Mr. 
Weed assured me that Mr. Gregg 
would have Senator Seward’s back- 
ing and that would be tantamount to 
appointment. The Senator won’t 
like it. 

Lincoun: Perhaps you had better see 
Mr. Weed at once. (Crosses to door.) 

Dawson (Followed by GREGG, crosses 





to door): Not a bad idea. (Insinu- 
atingly) Have you any message for 
him? 

Lincoin: Yes. (Holds door open) Tell 
Mr. Thurlow Weed that he will soon 
discover that Senator Seward was 
not nominated at Chicago. (Daw- 
son and Greae go out) Good morn- 
ing, gentlemen. (Closes door. LINn- 
COLN paces angrily back and forth, 
clenching and unclenching his hands. 
A commotion is heard just outside 
door. LINCOLN crosses to door and 
opens it) What’s the matter here, 
Bill? 

Guarp: A fellow trying to get in to see 
you, sir. Carrying something in a 
paper bag. Thought he might be 
dangerous, but it was nothing but 
apples, sir. 

LINcOLN (Regaining his good humor): 
Well, I reckon he didn’t mean to 
throw them at me. My enemies 
would use more deadly missiles than 
that. Where’s he from? 

Guarp: Says he came all the way from 
Coles County, Illinois. 

Lincotn (With surprised delight): 
What! Show him in, Bill; show him 
in. (Walks back into the room, rub- 
bing his hands in anticipation. GUARD 
ushers in DENNIS Hanks, who carries 
a paper bag in his left hand. LincoLn 
crosses to door and seizes DENNIS’ 
right hand in both his own) I can’t 
believe my eyes. Dennis Hanks! 
(Sits on sofa) Sit down, man; sit 
down! 

Dennis (Offering bag): Abe, I brought 
you an apple from Coles County. 
(Sits beside LiNCOLN.) 

Lincotn (Taking bag): Now that was 
mighty thoughtful of you, Dennis. 


(Takes out an apple and sets bag be- 
side him. Turns apple about in his 
hand) They don’t grow apples like 
that anywhere else in the world. 
(Bites into it avidly) Ah, I can taste 
the wind and sun of Coles County in 
that apple, and its clean, fresh air. 
(Sighs) How I need clean, fresh air! 
(Turns to Dennis) What brings you 
here, Dennis? Came to ask what I 
could do for you, I reckon. 

Dennis: I just came to see you, Abe. 

Linco.Ln: You’re sure you don’t want 
something? A nice job with little 
work and plenty of pay? A post 
office, let us say, or a consulship or a 
clerkship in the War Department? 
(Takes a bite of apple.) 

Dennis: No, Abe: I just came to see 
you and bring you those apples and 
tell you that the folks in Coles 
County are right proud of you. 

LincoLn: You’re the first person who’s 
given me anything since I came to 
Washington. Most of them come to 
get, not to give. The only thing they 
offer me is advice. They all know 
how to save the Union. I seem to be 
the only one who doesn’t know. 
(Fervently) I pray God I'll learn 
pretty soon. (Smiling) But let’s for- 
get our troubles and go back home — 
if only in our imagination. Ever 
since I left Springfield I’ve been won- 
dering when I would return. It’s 
been less than a month since I was 
there, but it seems an eternity. I’m 
awfully lonely, Dennis. (Takes a 
bite of apple.) 

Dennis (Surprised): Lonely? 


Why, 
Abe, I’ve never seen so many people 
in my life, and every blamed one of 
them is trying to see you. 





Lincoun (Nodding): I know. I’m sur- 
rounded by them every day — job 
hunters and cheap politicians and 
ambitious congressmen. I guess I’ve 
had fifty of them in this room this 
morning. Since I arrived here I’ve 
felt like a person living in the very 
center of a crowd — and I’ve never 
been so lonely in my life... . Have 
you been in New Salem lately? 

Dennis: I was down there last week. 

Lincoun: Did you get to see any of my 
old friends? 

Dennis: Dozens of them, and they 
were all asking about you. We sat 
around the stove in the store and 
talked about old times. 

Lincotn: I wish I could have been 
there with you. I know just what 


you talked about — spring plowing 
and mending fences and the best fish 
That’s healthy 


holes in the river. 
kind of talk, Dennis. I'll tell you 
what we'll do — next summer, 
maybe — I’ll steal away from Wash- 
ington, and you and I will go down 
the Sangamon to that broken-down 
dam and catch ourselves a mess of 
fish. 

Dennis (Eagerly): You bet we will, 
Abe. Do you remember Jack Kelso? 
How he used to love to fish! You 
and he would spend a whole day 
sometimes on the river. 

Lincoun: I’ll never forget. (Chuckles) 
I was more interested in hearing 
Jack recite Shakespeare than in 
catching fish. And how he could 
play that fiddle! 

Dennis (Laughing): Old man Boger 
always said that Jack’s music put a 
spell on the fish. 

Lincotn: I reckon it could, Dennis. 
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(Takes a bite of apple) I reckon it 
could. 

DeENNIs: Recollect the fall days when 
you and Ben Wilcox went out after 
squirrels? Remember Parson Cam- 
eron? 

Lincotn (Solemnly): I'll never forget 
any of the home folks as long as I 
live. There have been times since I 
came here when I’ve thought mem- 
ories are all I’ve got left. Funny you 
should mention Jack Kelso. I’ve 
been thinking of him a lot lately. A 
dozen times in the last week, I 
reckon, I have repeated some lines 
that he used to recite out there on 
the Sangamon. A fellow by the name 
of Lamb wrote them a good many 
years ago: “I have had playmates, 
I’ve had companions, In my days of 
childhood, In my joyful school- 
days — All, all are gone, the old 
familiar faces.” 

DENNIs: But you'll see them again, 
Abe. You’re coming home next 
summer. You said so, yourself. 

LINcOLN: Some of them are only mem- 
ories, Dennis. Nancy Hanks — 
that name is written above a lonely 
grave in Indiana; Ann Rutledge — 
those words are a poem in them- 
selves; Hannah Armstrong — as 
wholesome and sweet as a fire 
crackling up a cabin chimney. How 
I love to speak those names before a 
man to whom they mean something! 
Sometimes, in the lonely night, I re- 
peat old familiar names, and they 
restore my reason and refresh my 
soul. Sometimes I fall asleep with 
them upon my lips. (Knock at door. 
LINCOLN starts like one awaking from 
a dream) Come in! (GuaRD enters.) 





Guarp: President Buchanan is below, 
sir. He is waiting to accompany you 
to the Capitol. 

LincoLn: I’ll join him in a moment. 
(GuARD goes out) That fellow’s voice 
has transformed me in the twinkling 
of an eye. A moment ago, I was just 
a plain country boy roaming the 
fields of Illinois, carefree, worried 
about only where to fish or find the 
fattest squirrels, and now I realize 
that, in less than an hour, I shall be 
President of the United States, with 
the fate of a nation resting in my 
feeble hands. That’s a terrifying 
thought, Dennis. 

Dennis: I reckon it must be, Abe. 
(Rises) I’m mighty glad I came. 
(Extends hand) Goodbye, Abe. 
LINncoLN (Rising and taking DENNIs’ 
hand in both his own): You'll never 
guess how much it has meant to see 
you, Dennis. Tell the folks back 
home that they — and God — are 
my rock and my strength. I am 
leaning heavily on them. It is a com- 
fort to feel that while many seek 
only to destroy me there are at least 
a few who know and understand and 
love me. (Walks to door, followed 


by Dennis. He opens door) Good- 
bye — and God bless you. (DENNIS 
goes out. LINCOLN closes door gently 
and stands for a moment, his head 
bowed in deep emotion. He draws a 
handkerchief from a side pocket and 
dabs at his eyes, coughs, replaces 
handkerchief, and walks to chair. He 
picks up overcoat, puts it on, takes up 
hat, and, with this in his hand crosses 
to table. He sets the hat on table and 
takes up speech. He reads, slowly and 
feelingly the final paragraph) “I am 
loth to close. We are not enemies but 
friends. We must not be enemies. 
Though passion may have strained, 
it must not break our bonds of af- 
fection. The mystic chords of mem- 
ory, stretching from every battle- 
field and patriot grave, to every liv- 
ing heart and hearthstone, all over 
this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union, when again 
touched, as surely they will be, by 
the better angels of our nature.” 
(He folds speech and puts it into his 
inside overcoat pocket, and then, hat 
in hand, walks slowly to door and 
goes out.) 
THE END 


Junior Prom 
by Charles F. Wilde 


Characters 


Forks High School 


Mrs. Crossy, his wife 

Sertine: The trophy room of Malden 
Forks High School. 

Time: The night of the annual Junior 
Prom. 

At Rise: Susan Wooprorp enters, fol- 
lowed by Eppiz REeveLi. They are 


Susan Wooprorp | 
Eppi& REVELL 
Myrna Hayes 
RoBERT FRENCH 
MARILYN STONE 
Rocky BLAKE 
Howarp Crospsy, principal of Malden 
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High school 
students 





both in evening dress. SuSAN is in one 
of the highest dudgeons ever dudge- 
oned. 

Susan (Upon entering): Eddie, how 
could you! Of all the stupid, dumb, 
weakling things to do. (She flares 
down stage, flops on settee and ex- 
amines her evening gown. She opens 
her evening bag, removes handkerchief 
and rubs viciously at dress. The bag is 
lefi lying on settee. Eppir, much de- 
jected, follows, miserable but still 
somewhat defiant.) 

Eppre: O.K., O.K., so it was stupid, so 
I’m a weakling ...so what... 

Susan (Almost screaming): So what! 
Why ... why... I’ve never been so 
embarrassed, never in all my life so 
degraded . . . so humiliated! (Works 
at dress.) 

Eppig: Aw, you women are always 
getting humiliated. You never seem 
happy unless you’re playing the 
martyr. (He flops into chair at right.) 

Susan (Rising): Martyr! (She walks up 
stage and back in her fury) Martyr! 
You mean to insinuate that I’m 
playing martyr because of what hap- 
pened out there? 

Eppie: O.K., O.K., so you’re not a 
martyr... that’s that. 

Susan (Bending over him): And that’s 
all you can say, is it, Mr. Revell? 
Eppie: What else can I say? We’re 
dancing ...I drop you... (Shrugs 

at off.) 

Susan (Hardly able to keep her hands 
off him): You drop me... You drop 
me!! Ooooooo0! 

Eppiz: You didn’t hit the floor, did 
you? , 

Susan: Eddie Revell, I could kill you! 

Eppie: Boy, you certainly hit the 


ceiling, though! (Laughing.) 

Susan: Don’t you dare laugh at me 
... you... you clumsy Franken- 
stein, you! 

Eppie: Now I’m Frankenstein. 
gods .. . what can a man do? 

Susan: Everybody looking. . 
cially that Myrna Hayes. . 

Eppte: She’s not so bad. Anyway, she 
isn’t always jitterbugging. 

Susan: What’s that got to do with it? 

Eppre: If you’d dance civilized, you 
wouldn’t have flopped. Besides, this 
is no dance for that hep stuff. This 
is a prom. 

Susan: I'll jitterbug any time I feel 
like it . . . at a prom or anywhere 
else. 

Eppre: O.K. Then you'll have to take 
the consequences. 

Susan: I’ll get somebody who can 
dance. 

Epp1e: Get Rocky Blake. He has more 
twists than a dislocated pretzel. 
Susan: I’ll get whom I please. (She 
starts for the door, but just then Mr. 
and Mrs. Crospy enter. Susan 

turns back.) 

Crosby: Hello... Susan .. . Eddie. 

Susan and Epprie: Hello . . . Mr. 
Crosby . . . Mrs. Crosby. (Eppie 
rises.) 

Mrs. Crossy: Hello, Susan. 
dance, isn’t it? 

Susan: Uh... yes. 

Crossy: Have you two been on the 
floor yet? 

EppiE (Meaningfully): Yeah . . . we’ve 
been on the floor. 

Mrs. Crossy (Noticing Susan working 
on her dress): What’s the matter, 
Susan? 

Susan: Oh. . . I got a spot somehow 


Ye 


. espe- 


Lovely 





... it won’t come off. 

Mrs. Crossy (Crossing): Let me see. 
(Examining dress) Oh, what a shame! 
Don’t rub it. You'll only drag the 
fabric. (To Mr. Crosspy) Howard.. 

Crosby: Yes, dear. 

Mrs. Crossy: May I have your keys? 
I’ll take Susan down to the home- 
making room. There’s some clean- 
ing fluid there. 

Crossy: Of course. 
keys.) 

Mrs. Crospy: Thank you. Come on, 
Susan, and we'll have that spot out 
in no time. (They exit.) 

Eppie (Slumping into settee): Women 
... phooey! 

Crossy (Joining him): Well, Eddie, 
you sound a bit cynical. 

Eppie: Cynical. Yeah .. . that’s me. 

Crossy: Trouble with Susan? 

Eppie: Yeah .. . as usual. 

Crossy: What about? 

Eppie: She doesn’t like my footwork. 

Crossy: Footwork? You mean your 
dancing? 

Eppie: If you call it that. Gee, Mr. 
Crosby, these dames certainly get 
your nanny. All they want to do is 
jitterbug, jitterbug. They’re not 
satisfied with respectable dancing. 

Crossy: So... 

Eppiez: So .. . we jitterbug . . . Susan 
and me... at least she does. I can’t. 
I just ain’t hep to that sort of jive. 

Crossy: Pardon? 

Eppiz: I ain’t . . . I mean I can’t do it. 
Well, anyway, no sooner do we get 
on the floor when the licorice sticks 
start giving out with a little weird 
concerto. 

Crossy: Come again, Eddie. 

EppiE: The licorice . . . I mean the 


(Handing her his 
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clarinets . . . they bust in and Susan 
says, “Oh, Eddie, does that send 
me.” 

Crossy: Send? 

Eppre: Yeah ... send. She was sent 
all right . . . right to the floor. Soon 
as she hears the stuff, she slops out in 
a straight breeze. 

Crossy: Uh... Eddie... would you 
mind sticking to the English lan- 
guage? 

Eppie: Huh? Oh, sure... English... 
yeah ...sure. I said she slops... 
(Laughing sheepishly) I forgot... 
she tries a new step, and that does it. 
The next thing I know Susan is prac- 
tically on the floor, and we’re both 
hanging on for dear life. Boy, was I 
embarrassed! 

Crossy (Chuckling): I can imagine 
you were. And that accounts for 
Susan’s soiled dress? 

Eppre: Yeah. I’ll never hear the end 
of that. 

Crossy (Slapping Eppir’s knee): She'll 
get over it. They always do. Now, 
Eddie, why don’t you go and drown 
your sorrows in a glass of punch. 
When Susan comes back, everything 
will be all right. Mrs. Crosby will 
see to that. Go on, now. 

Eppie (Rising): O.K. . . . Won’t you 
come along and have something? 
Crossy: No, thanks. I’ll hold the fort 

until the ladies get back. 

Eppie: O.K. (Exits. Mr. Crossy goes 
to desk, picks up magazine and retires 
upstage left to easy chair among 
palms. He has no sooner settled down 
when Myrna Hayes and Rospert 
FRENCH enter. Myrna is highly 
amused.) 

Myrna (Upon entering): Honestly, 





Bob, I thought I’d die. 

Rosert: Yeah. Boy, it did me good to 
see Revell flat on his face for once. 
(They come downstage and sit on 
settee.) 

Myrna: Eddie? Huh... Susan, you 
mean ... the little cat . . . running 
around in last year’s dress. You’d 
think the school couldn’t get along 
without her. She gives me a pain... 

Rosert: Yeah . . . the same pain she 
gives me. Tried to tell me how to 
make the punch. (MyRNa_ sees 
Susan’s evening bag on settee by her. 
Picks it up looks it over, puts it down) 
I told her where to head in. I said, 
“Listen, Woodford, I made punch 
when you were still imbibing your 
baby formulas. Beat it.” 

Myrna: What did she say? 

Rosert: What could she say? Noth- 
ing. She just disappeared. (Coming 
closer to MyrNA) But, listen, baby, 
let’s not talk about those two drips. 
Let’s talk about you (Closing in)... 
or better yet, let’s not talk. 

Myrna (Snuggling up): Let’s not, 
honey. (Their heads come together, 
but before they can kiss, Mr. CrosBy 
rises and comes downstage.) 

Crosby: Hello, Robert . . . Myrna. 

Rosert and Myrna (Breaking it up, 
Rosert rising): Hello, Mr. Crosby. 

Crossy: Having a good time? 

Rosert: Yeah ... swell . . . swell time. 

Myrna: We... we just came in here 
for a minute. 

Crossy: I see. 

Rosert: Yeah... just fora minute... 
well . . . guess we'd better be getting 
back, eh, Myrna? 

Myrna: Uh... yes... well... nice 
seeing you, Mr. Crosby. 


Crossy: Nice seeing you. 

Myrna: Good-bye. 

Crossy: Good-bye. (They exit. Mr. 
Crosby returns to his corner just as 
Rocky BuakeE and MarILyn STONE 
enter. She is limping, one shoe off, 
leaning on Rocxy’s shoulder. Rocky 
has one of her shoes in his hand. He 
guides her to settee. She puts her 
bag next to SuSAN’S.) 

Rocky (A skilled and violent gum- 
chewer, who never lets conversation 
interfere with his masticating): Here 
... sit down. I’ll see if I can knock 

‘this thing together. (Examines shoe 
and heel.) 

CrosBy (Coming downstage): Hello, 
Rocky . . . Marilyn. 

Rocky and Marityn: Oh, hello, Mr. 
Crosby. 

Crossy: Trouble? 

Rocky: Yeah. Marilyn lost a heel out 
there. I guess the music got too hot. 

Marityn: The music! You mean you 
did. Honestly, Mr. Crosby, you’d 
think I was a sack of oats or some- 
thing the way he throws me around. 

Rocky: When I dance, I dance. (Even 
now he goes into contortions as music 
is heard from gym.) 

Crossy: Hmmm. Seems to me there 
could be a little rearranging of part- 
ners around here. Here, Rocky, let 
me see that. (He takes shoe and heel, 
goes to desk and picks up heavy book- 
end and goes to work) So you don’t 
like jitterbugging, Marilyn? 

Mari.yn: Heavens, no... especially at 
a prom. 

Rocky (Gum and spine going at great 
rate): What’s the diff . . . dancing 
is dancing, ain’t it . . . I mean isn’t 
it . . . whether you’re at a prom or 





down at the Snazzy Pigeon. 

Crossy (Looking up from his work): 
The which? 

Rocky: The Snazzy Pigeon . . . down 
on the corner of Eighth and Lin- 
coln. Aincha... I mean haven’t you 
ever been there, Mr. Crosby? Swell 
joint. Hot bands. 

Marityn: Rocky! Mr. Crosby at the 
Snazzy Pigeon! What do you think 
he is? 

Crosby: Sounds interesting. 

Rocky: It’s respectable . . 

Crossy: I’m sure of that . . . perhaps 
some night I’ll look in at the . 
uh . . . Snazzy Pigeon. (Looking at 
repaired shoe) Well, Marilyn, I think 
that will hold, provided, of course, 
Rocky tempers his dancing a bit. 

Mariyn: Oh, thank you, Mr. Crosby. 

Rocky (Taking shoe and putting it on 
MariILyn’s foot): Give me your fin, 
babe. There... O.K.? 

ManriLyn (Standing): Fine... you’re a 
good shoemaker, Mr. Crosby. 

Crossy: In my business you have to be 
a bit of everything. Now you two 
run along . . . and take it easy, 
Rocky! 

Rocky: Easy’s the word! Come on, 
toots. (MARILYN turns to get bag. 
Picks Susan’s up accidentally, looks 
at it, then puts it down, taking her 
own. They go out. Mr. Crossy 
smiles to himself, takes his magazine 
and once more is about to return to 
his corner when Susan, highly ex- 
cited, dashes in, followed by Mrs. 
Crossy. Susan goes directly to 
settee, picks up bag and goes through 
tt hurriedly. CrosBy comes down 
stage.) 

Crossy: What’s the trouble? 


Susan (Still pawing through bag. Hy- 
sterical): It’s not here . . . it’s gone! 

Mrs. Crospy: My dear... let me... 
(She takes bag and empties contents on 
settee. Susan pulls cushions about, 
searching.) 

Crossy: What is this . . 
matter? 

Susan (Almost in tears): My ring... 
my Mother’s ring .. . it’s gone... 
it’s gone! 

Crosby: Ring? 

Susan: An emerald ring. It was in my 
bag .. . in a coin purse. 

Mrs. Crossy (Replacing articles in 
bag): You’re sure you put it in here? 

Susan: Yes . . . when I washed my 
hands. I meant to put it on, but I 
forgot . . . and now it’s gone! 

Crospsy: Is it a valuable ring, Susan? 

Susan: It’s my Mother’s . . . and I 
didn’t tell her I took it. It’s a real 
emerald, an heirloom. Mr. Crosby, 
what’ll I do? (Jn tears.) 

Crospy (Leading her to settee. They 
both sit down): Control yourself, 
Susan. If the ring is in the building, 
we'll find it, don’t you worry. Tell 
me ... when did you first miss it? 

Susan: Just now when Mrs. Crosby 
was cleaning my dress. I suddenly 
remembered I’d left it in my bag, and 
I came back. 

Crossy: You're positive it was here 
when you came in with Eddie? 

Susan: I know it was. 

Crossy: Hmmmm. 

Mrs. Crosspy: Were you here all the 
time Susan and I were away, How- 
ard? 

Crospy: Yes... I was. 
others. 

Susan (Excited): Who were they? It 


. What’s the 


.. and four 





must have been... 

CrossBy: Now, Susan, we must be care- 
ful. After all, we can’t accuse any- 
body wrongfully. There is always 
the possibility that you might have 
lost the ring somewhere else. 

Susan: But I didn’t, I tell you. I had it 
when I came in here. I know I did. 

Mrs. Crossy: We can have those four 
people you mention in and question 
them. 

Susan: Can’t we call the police? 
They’d soon find the thief. 

Crospy: We may have to, eventually, 
but remember, Susan, it will be bet- 
ter for the school, and for you, too — 
since you took the ring without your 
Mother’s permission — if we can re- 
cover it without undue publicity. If 
we call the police, the whole matter 
may get into the papers . . . see, 
Susan? (She nods) Good. But I will 
call in those four students. 

Susan: Who were they? 

Crossy: First, Robert French and 
Myrna Hayes... 

Susan: Myrna Hayes... 

Mrs. Crossy: And the others, Howard? 

Crossy: Rocky Blake and Marilyn 
Stone. I’ll get them (Ezits.) 

Susan: Do you think they took it... 
I mean . . . maybe one of them? 
Mrs. Crossy (She sits on settee): Let’s 
hope not. I’d hate to think one of 
our students would do such a thing 

. and Susan... 

Susan: Yes, Mrs. Crosby? 

Mrs. Crossy: Let Mr. Crosby handle 
this. If the ring can be found, he’ll 
find it, I’m sure. 

Susan: Yes, Mrs. Crosby. 

Mrs. Crossy: And control yourself, 
Susan. Don’t make any accusations. 
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We’ll hear what these people have to 
say. 

Susan: Yes, Mrs. Crosby. (Crossy 
enters, ushering in the four students 
who look about wonderingly.) 

CrossBy: Come in, please. (They all 
come downstage) Sit down, girls. 
(Myrna sits in easy chair at right, 
MarILyNn on sellee next to Mrs. 
Crossy. Boys are at right just back 
of Myrna’s chair. Mr. Crossy oc- 
cupies center of stage) Something un- 
fortunate has happened. (The four 
look at each other in surprise.) 

Rosert: Unfortunate? 

Crossy: Yes . . . and we thought per- 
haps we could settle it here right 
now . . . without the necessity of 
calling in the police. (He looks 
closely at all four for any reactions. 
For once Rocky stops his gum chew- 
ing.) 

Rocky: The police! 

Crossy: Yes, Rocky, the police. 

Rocky: Gosh, what’s up? 

Crossy: Well, this is the story. Susan 
came in here a short time ago, just 
before you people, and left her eve- 
ning bag on the settee there for a few 
minutes while she left the room with 
Mrs. Crosby. In the bag ...ina 
small coin purse was a very valuable 
ring. 

Myrna: You mean that emerald ring, 
Susan? 

Susan: Why, yes... 

Crossy: Yes, Myrna... an emerald 
ring. How did you know? 

Myrna: Why, I saw it on Susan’s 
finger . . . in the washroom. 

Crossy: I see. Well, anyway, in 
Susan’s absence the ring disap- 
peared. 





Rocky: You mean somebody stole it? 

Crossy: “Stole” is a word I dislike 
using, Rocky. Anyway, it’s gone, 
and it disappeared from this room 
within the last fifteen minutes. 

RosBert: Maybe somebody came in 
while Susan was gone. There are a 
lot of strangers here tonight. 

Crossy: No, Robert, I was here the 
whole time, and during that time the 
only ones to enter this room were 
you four. 

Myrna: Well, you’re not accusing us, 
are you? 

Crossy: I’m not accusing anyone, 
Myrna. I just thought that if... 
uh .. . by accident the coin purse 
might have been picked up .. . it 
could be returned, and that would 
end the matter. If not, well, it means 
a lot of unfortunate publicity for the 
school. 

Myrna: Well, I haven’t got it. 

Rocky: You can search me. 

Crossy: You wouldn’t object? 

Rocky: Why should I? Look. (Reaches 
into one hip pocket, pulls out white 
handkerchief. Reaches into other 
pocket, pulls out red bandanna. Hides 
it hurriedly) Creepers! How did that 
get in there? 

Crossy: Hold it, Rocky. I’ll call the 
coach. You boys can go into his 
office. 

Rocky: Sure. (Crossy and Boys start 
for door.) 

Mrs. Crosspy: May I see your bag, 
Myrna? (She rises.) 

Myrna: Why not? (Rises and empties 
contents of her bag on chair) There! 

Mrs. Crossy: Marilyn . . . yours? 

Mariuyn (Pausing, then with sudden 
determination): No! (Crospy and 


the Boys stop and come back, sur- 
prised at MARILYN’s refusal. Myrna, 
replacing articles in her bag, stops 
and stares at MARILYN.) 

Susan: But, Marilyn... 

MarILyn (On verge of tears): I’m not 
showing what’s in my bag, and no- 
body’s going to search me. 

Mrs. Crossy: But, Marilyn, if you’re 
not afraid... 

Marityn: I’m not afraid. 

Mrs. Crossy: Then why .. . 

Marityn: I haven’t got the ring. If my 
word isn’t good enough .. . 

Susan: Of course it is, Marilyn, but 
don’t you see... 

Manrityn: No, I don’t. 

Mrs. Crossy: It will look funny if 
everyone else submits to a search... 

Manrityn: Let it look funny, I don’t 
care. I haven’t got it. (The CrosBys 
look at each other, uncertain of the 
next move.) 

Myrna: Well, I showed my bag, and 
I don’t see any reason why you 
can’t show yours, unless (With a toss 
of her head) of course, the sweet 
little Marilyn is a thief. 

Mrs. Crossy: Myrna! 

Marityn (Rising): I’m not a thief. 
(Bursting into tears) I’m not! I’m 
not! 

Mrs. Crossy (Comforting her): There, 
now. 

Myrna: Then why don’t you show 
what’s in your bag? 

MariLyn: That’s my business. 

Myrna: And an emerald ring is pretty 
good business, I’d say. Here... 
(She reaches out suddenly and snatches 
the bag from MARILYN and gives it to 
Mr. Crospy) There, Mr. Crosby, I 
think you’ll find the ring. 





Crossy: I’m sorry, Marilyn. I'd 
much rather you opened it. (He 
starts to open the bag. MARILYN sinks 
sobbing to settee. As CrosBy reaches 
into the bag, Eppt® enters, now in rare 
good humor.) 

Eppie: Hi, Susan. (He stops and looks 
around) Oh, excuse me, I just came 
in to get Susan. (Downstage) Why... 
wassamatter wassamatter? 
Marilyn, you’re crying! 

Mrs. Crossy: Eddie, Susan has lost a 
very valuable ring. 

Eppie: Ring? Valuable? She’s crazy. 
Susan never owned anything valu- 
able in her life . . . unless you’d call 
me valuable, and Susan sure thinks 
she owns me... Ha! Ha! 

Susan: No, Eddie, it’s true . . 
mother’s ring. 

Eppie: Oh, your mother’s ring... . 
that’s different. 

Susan: I had it in my evening bag... 
in a coin purse . . . and now it’s gone. 

Marityn: And they think I stole it. 

Susan: No, Marilyn. 

Eppie: Huh? Coin purse? (Reaching 
into his pocket) You mean this? 

Susan (Grabbing it): Eddie! Yes, this is 
it. (Opening it and withdrawing ring) 
Oh, Eddie, you darling. (In tears) 
Where did you get it? 

Eppre: Where did I get it? Why, it fell 
out of your evening bag when you 
hit the floor a little while ago. 

Susan: Why didn’t you tell me? 

Epp1e: How did I know it had any- 
thing valuable in it? The only thing 
you ever carry in it is carfare, and 
not that when you’re certain I’ll be 
around. Besides, you were in no,con- 
dition to be told anything, if you will 
remember, Miss Susan Woodford. 


. my 
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Myrna (With a toss of her head): All 
that fuss for nothing. We could do 
with a little intelligence around here. 
Come on, Robert. (They leave.) 

Mr. Crossy: And all’s well that ends 
well. (Handing bag to Mariiyn) 
Here you are, my dear. 

Marityn: Thank you. 

Susan: But, Marilyn, if you didn’t 
have the ring... 

Marityn: I know I acted stupid, but, 
well . . . (She looks appealingly at 
Mrs. Crossy, who motions Mr. 
Crossy out. He signals to the Boys. 
They all leave, the Boys trying to fig- 
ure out women and their ways.) 

MarILyn (As door closes): I suppose 
it’s silly, but I just couldn’t show 
what was in my bag .. . not with 
that Myrna Hayes around. 

Mrs. Crosspy: I don’t understand, 
Marilyn. 

MaRILyYN: Promise you won’t tell? 

Mrs. Crossy: Of course. 

Mari.yn: Look! (Opens bag and takes 
out small piece of pasteboard) See. . . 
I didn’t have the money for a new 
evening gown and I had to rent one. 
This is the ticket. I just couldn’t let 
Myrna see it. She’d have blabbed it 
all over school. 

Mrs. Crossy (Taking ticket, reading): 
The Hi-Class Shop . . . gowns for sale 
and rent... one evening gown... 
rental fee three dollars. (Sympathetic, 
yet hiding a smile) Why, you poor 
dear! 

Susan: Marilyn, I’m sorry, and I don’t 
blame you a bit. I wouldn’t want 
Myrna to know about this. 

Marityn: You’re sure you won’t tell? 

Mrs. Crossy: Not in a million years. 
Now, come on, dear, we'll get rid of 





those tears. Coming, Susan? 

Susan: I’ll wait here for Eddie. See 
you later, Marilyn. (Mrs. Crossy 
and MariLyN go out. Susan pulls 
out compact and makes herself up. 
EppIE appears at door.) 

Eppre: Can I come in? 

Susan: Sure. . . everything is all right. 

Eppie (Consulting his dance program): 
I guess it’s our dance. 

Susan: Is it? 

Eppie: Yeah . . . and listen, you’ve 
caused enough trouble tonight . . . 


no jitterbugging . . . see? 

Susan: All right, Eddie . . 
bugging. 

Eppie: I got it all fixed with the band 
so we get a nice, easy, slow waltz. 

Susan: O.K. 

Eppre: Then come on. The band’s 
starting up. (They start for the door. 
EppIE opens it, letting in the hottest 
trumpet-saxophone-clarinet boogie ever 
written. The curtain falls leaving 
Eppie grimacing frantically.) 

THE END 


. no jitter- 


Worth His Salt 


by Lida Lisle Molloy 


Characters 

BEN, a young doctor 

Berty, his younger sister 

EBEN, a Civil War veteran played by 
Ben 

AMELIA, Eben’s sister, played by Betty 

era friends of Amelia 

Tre: The present. 

Serrine: Altic of present-day home. 

At Rise: Whistling is heard without. 
The tune is young and modern. BEN 
enters, carrying copybook, drops it in 
open trunk. He picks up a Cuwil 
War forage cap, looks at it and then 
drops it as he goes over to straighten a 
crayon picture which he salutes. 

Ben: Hi, grandpop! 

Berry (Off): Ben! Ben Holden! 


BEN (Crossing leisurely): In the attic 
Spriggins. (Sound of footsteps com™ 
ing upstairs. Berry enters out-of- 
breath.) 

Berry (Accusingly): 
Mother just told me! 

BEN (Grinning): 
What? That you are, quote, an or- 

phan child 
With none to love you or care, 
period, unquote. 

Berry: Stop spouting rhymes. You 
know what I mean. This business of 
you running off to the New Hebrides 
or wherever with your (Sputtering) 
iodine swab and your Hippocratic 
oath. Why can’t you.. .? 

Ben: Settle down on Main Street in 
Gilmore City like a_ respectable 


Ben Holden, 





young doctor? 

Betty: Well, why can’t you? 

Ben (Sits down on edge of overturned 
chair. Casually): I can think of a 
number of reasons, some of them 
medical and highly unpleasant: to- 
wit, sprue, malaria, elephantiasis, 
beri-beri . . . 

Berry (With sisterly asperity): To coin 
a phrase, Dr. Holden, there are 
plenty of beri-bert sick people in 
Gilmore City. Jf you cared to stay. 

Ben (Soberly): I’d like to stay, Sprig- 
gins. I think I’d like nothing better 
than seeing the Kirby twins through 
measles and trying to cope with 
Aunt Poll’s sciatica. However, I — 
find I can’t. 

Betty (Crossing left, stands with back to 
Bren. Kicks absently at portrait 
frame): But of course! After air- 
corpsing around the Pacific for three 
years I can understand that Aunt 
Polly would never be able to com- 
pete with palms, poi and Polynesian 
pulchritude. 

Ben: Wait a minute, Spriggins. Let’s 
get one thing straight! I have several 
reasons for planning to go back to 
one of our Pacific bases as a medical 
man and none of them are concerned 
with the poisonous p’s you dragged 
into the conversation. Grandpop is 
my witness! 

Betty: Who? 

Ben: Great-grandfather, Private Eben 
Holden, Army of the Tennessee, 
1862-1865. The guy you’ve been 
kicking around over there. (Berry 
gapes at picture and turns to BEN.) 
Spriggins, meet Pvt. Eben Holden. 

Berry: Hi, Grandpop. (7'o Brn) Just 
where does he come in? 


Brn: Grandpop? (Grinning) He gave 
me a terrific bunt. 

Betty (To picture): Fella, you must 
pack quite a wallop. From here to 
Pago Pago in one knock-out punch. 
(Crossing) All right, Ben. Divulge. 
What’s this about the super-ancestor? 

Ben: Nothing superman about Pvt. 
Holden. He was an ordinary G.I., 
1865 variety. The thing I like about 
him is that he caught on fast to the 
fact that war has no pat answers for 
great social and economic problems. 
At least he decided the Civil War 
didn’t settle the slavery issue. 

Berry (Flops on floor in front of BEN, 
murmuring): Too bad Grandpop had 
never heard of A. Lincoln. 

BEN: Quiet, Spriggins. Let me get this 
said. By the time war was over 
Great-grandpop realized that the 
Emancipation Proclamation was no 
magic document. It couldn’t trans- 
form slaves into citizens overnight 
any more than the Atlantic Charter 
could guarantee the four freedoms to 
the little people of the world. 

Betty: Now how would you know all 
that about Grandpop, Dr. Holden? 
(Gaily) Don’t tell me the medical 
profession has gone in for seances. 

Ben: Ah! The gentleman could write. 
(Reaches into trunk and pulls out 
copybook and dress of the era with tt. 
Dress drops to floor) He kept a diary. 
I found it a couple of weeks ago 
when I was rummaging for a chem- 
istry notebook. 

Betty: An articulate ancestor! My, 
my! (Reaches over and picks up dress) 
Hardly the New Look but not bad. 
Not bad. 

BEN (Leafs through book, stops to read) : 





BEN 


Quite a lad, Great-grandpapa. Listen 
to this, Betty. “April 11, 1865... 
Did dance Virginia Reel at Victory 
Ball with Mistress Mary Dodridge, 
very gay in blue delaine. Thank God 
the war is over...” 

Berry (Jumps to her feet. Holds the 
frock against her and makes bow): Bow 
to your partner! Do, see, do! (Hums 
several bars of one of the folk dance 
tunes) Um-huh. (Pulls dress around 
her to see if it will fit) In spite of 
tennis, swimming and such-like un- 
maidenly sports, I think it will. 
(Starts out) Bye now, Dr. Holden. 
Bren (Looks up): What do you mean, 
“Bye now,” Spriggins? You and 
Grandpop and I are only getting 
started. 

Betty: I want to try on this dress, 
Ben. Keep on reading. Aloud, 


please. (Waves frock) I'll be back in a 
flash looking like Miss 1865. (Runs 
out. Sound of quick steps on stairs.) 


(Louder): Here’s something, 
Betty. This was written while 
Grandpop was in the military hos- 
pital at Keokuk. “January 6, 1865. 
Came out of doctors’ conference to- 
day with a whole skin. The surgeon 
decided not to try to probe for the 
bullet so I still have my souvenir of 
Lookout Mountain. Fell into talk 
with the colored handy man, Sam 
Johnson, while waiting to see the 
doctors. He hails from South Mis- 
souri and says he is a trained brick 
mason. Wanted to know did I think 
he could make a place for himself up 
North after the war. I said he ought 
to give ita try...” 

Berty (Calling): I can’t hear, Ben. 
Try sitting on the attic stairs. 
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Ben (Rises, 


steps over trunk and 
saunters right): Look, Spriggins, how 
much longer is this broadcasting act 
to continue? “January 13, 1865. 
Doctors still can’t decide what to do 
about my Lookout Mountain trophy. 
Finished painting trinket box for 
Sissie today. Sam Johnson whittled 
a fastener for it .. .”’ (Leaning against 
door.) 


Berry (Calling): Who’s this Sissie 


person? 


Ben: His Spriggins of a sister. Name’s 


Amelia. Acts like you. And now, if 
you don’t mind, I’ll return to the 
script. Grandpop goes on: “Sam 
says — that’s the Johnson person — 
the colored people need schooling as 
much as anything. Have decided to 
write to Washington and see if 
there’ll be a place for an Iowa school- 
master down South after the war. 
(Music, “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” fades in softly) Don’t know 
what Papa will say. (Music grows 
louder. Voice lower. BEN steps out of 
sight) He’d counted on me to take 
over the stere when I get home... 
(Curtains part to show 1865 sitting 
room. Enter AMELIA and MaRIssa. 
AMELIA %s carrying a new party 
frock, the hem pinned.) 


AMELIA: I want your opinion — your 


honest opinion — on how my dress 
looks, Marissa. (Stops and looks in 
annoyance at battle disorder) That 
Eben and Papa! You’d think the 
war wasn’t over the way they keep 
fighting it. (Drops frock on love-seat 
and rights chair) This is a church 
building, Eben said. This (Pointing 
to rugs) is Sunken Road and the 
organ stool is a Confederate battery 
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on ahill. (Stratghtens rugs. MARISSA 
moves stool to organ) And, would you 
believe it, Eb’s picture is the Ten- 
nessee River landing with Federal 
gun boats coming up slow like 
molasses in January. It can stay a 
Tennessee River landing for all of 
me. I tell Mama I’m plain tuckered 
out cleaning up after the Civil War. 

Marissa (With interest): Sounds like 
Shiloh to me. Uncle ’Dolph, Ma’s 
brother, was there and he said all he 
could think of that first day was the 
time back home he stuck his scythe 
into a hornet’s nest when he was 
cutting slough grass. 

AmeELIA: Do sit down, ’Rissa, while I 
get into this dress. (Marissa places 
hat on melodeon and sits down. 
AMELIA puts frock over the one she ts 
wearing) Well— (Walks out into 
center of room and turns around) — 
how do you like it? 

Marissa: It’s handsome, ’Melia. 
Really it is. It makes you look seven- 
teen — or almost anyway. 

AMELIA: With the party next week for 
the soldiers, I told Mama I just had 
to look grown-up. (Anziously) Is it 
long enough? 

Marissa (Judicially): Well... 

AmeE.iA: I wanted it clear to the floor 
but Mama says I’m too young. 
(Indignantly) Why, when Mama was 
my age she was married and coming 
out here to homestead. 

Marissa: Anyway it will be as long as 
mine, Amelia. I’m wearing my last 
summer’s green. Mama’s on the 
baking committee for the social and 
she says five hickory nut cakes won’t 
leave her much time for fussing with 
buttonholes and tucks. 
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AmELIA (Picks up hem of new dress to 
examine): Maybe if I let down the 
hem an inch more Mama won’t mind. 
It’s only pinned, ’Rissa. Could you 
baste it for me and see how it looks? 

Marissa (Matter-of-factly): Ma says 
I’m a mighty poor hand at hems, but 
I'll try. 

AMELIA: Get the hymn book, Marissa, 
to measure by. (AMELIA goes out and 
returns with pin cushion, needles and 
thread. Marissa secures the hymn 
.book from the melodeon. She sits on 
cushion on floor and begins to unpin 
small section of party dress hem. She 
uses hymn book as measure in making 
new length.) 

Marissa (Pins in mouth): Make it a 
good long thread. (AMELIA begins to 
hum “When Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home.” Threads needle and 
passes it to MARISSA.) 

AMELIA: Isn’t it wonderful to have the 
war over and the slaves free? 

Marissa: Stand still, Amelia, or you’ll 
have peaks in this hem. 

AmELIA: I said, “Isn’t it wonderful to 
have the war over and the slaves 
free?” Don’t you ever think about 
important things like politics and 
freeing slaves? 

Marissa: When I sew, I sew. Turn 
around, Amelia . . . Pa doesn’t hold 
with women meddling in politics. 

AMELIA: Freeing slaves isn’t politics. 
(Uncertainly) At least I don’t think 
it is. And even if it is you ought to be 
concerned, Marissa Cripps, because 
Negroes are people and look what 
Simon Legree did to Uncle Tom. 

EBEN (Entering): Don’t tell me Simon 
is loose again! 

Marissa (Calmly): You know Amelia, 





Eb. She has to orate about some- 
thing if it’s only the war being over 
and the slaves free. . . . Stand still if 
you don’t want to get stuck with 
this needle. 

AMELIA: I’m sorry, ’Rissa. I’ll do bet- 
ter, I promise. Eben, it is wonderful, 
isn’t it? No more slaves, I mean. 

EsEN (Taking papers from open trunk 
and sitting in nearby chair): It is, 
Sissie. We’re going to miss Abe 
Lincoln now. He started the work 
and we’ll have to finish it. 

AMELIA (Whirling around to look at 
EBEN she pulls thread and needle from 
Marissa’s hand): Finish, Eb? Why 
it’s done. 

Marissa (Groping around on floor): 
That hem isn’t done yet and now 
your twitchets have lost the needle. 

AMELIA (Flounces down beside her and 
joins the search): Gracious me! That 
was Mama’s best needle, the one she 
saves for tucking Papa’s shirt fronts. 
Mama’ll never let me have my skirt 
longer if I don’t find it. 

Marissa: Eb, you talk just like Pa. 
He says now that the Johnny Rebs 
have settled down we can take a 
breathing spell and then go on to 
build up the West. We’re bound to 
be a mighty big country, Pa says. 

EBEN (Looking up from papers): He’s 
right about the West. I wouldn’t 
mind trying Oregon territory myself 
when this Indian trouble quiets 
down but, the way I see it, we can’t 
take much of a breather. We've 
some new citizens down South that 
are going to need our help. 

AMELIA (Indignantly): Whatever do 
you mean, Eben Holden? Wasn’t 
Papa always an abolitionist? Didn’t 


Mama sew with the Quakers to 
make clothes for the slaves, when 
they were slaves? And what about 
you joining the Union Army the very 
day you were seventeen and getting 
yourself wounded . . . Ouch! (Waves 
one hand frantically.) 

Marissa: ’Melia, did you find the 
needle? 

Exsen (Chuckling): Better ask if the 
needle hasn’t found Amelia. (AMELIA 
glares at him, hands the needle to 
Marissa and then gets up and stands 
primly while Marissa goes to basting 
again) The way I look at it, Sissie 
and ’Rissa, is that no paper — not 
even Abe Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation — is enough to make 
men really free. 

Marissa: Free’s free as far as I can see. 
(Pins in mouth) Thread, Amelia. 
EsBEN (Seriously): The colored people 
have had no experience in looking 
out for themselves. If we leave them 
alone now the only freedom they’ll 
have is freedom to starve. They 
must have a chance for an educa- 
tion. Trades and professions if they 
want ’em. Reading and writing at 
any rate. If a man’s going to be a 
good citizen he has to be a knowing 

citizen. 

AMELIA (Snapping): Let the people in 
the South do it. It’s their job. 

Exen: It’s the whole country’s job, 
’Melia. Our job...my job... 

AmE ia: Your job, Eben? 

EsBEN (Nodding): I wrote to the Freed- 
man’s Bureau while I was still in the 
Keokuk Hospital and asked if I 
couldn’t go down to Mississippi or 
Louisiana and start a reading and 
writing school. 





AMELIA: Eb, you can’t! 

EseEn: I have to, Sissie. 

AMELiA: But you’ve still got that bul- 
let in your chest and you know the 
doctor said it might sometime... . 
(To Marissa) He’s done enough, 
hasn’t he, ’Rissa? 

Marissa (Quietly): If Eb feels he has 
to go, Amelia, he has to go. A man 
that can’t make up his mind to 
what’s right and stick to it, Pa says, 
isn’t worth his salt. 

Ensen: Now don’t try to make me out 
a hero, Sissie, for wanting to teach 
school down there a couple of years. 
(Indeterminate noise, without. EBEN 
crosses toward window, tweaking 
AmELIA’s hair as he passes) I think 
I’m plain lucky to have a part in it. 

AMELIA: Really, Eben! Lucky? 

EBEN (Looking out): Let me try to ex- 


plain, Sissie.... Um-m-m! Strange 


horse and buggy out there. The 
horse looks tired enough to have 
been on the road a long time. Guess 
I won’t need to go out, though, 
they’re talking to Rhoda Mishler. 
(Turns back toward girls.) 

Marissa: Hem’s basted, ’Melia. Turn 
around real slow now. (AMELIA re- 
volves. Marissa pats and pulls and 
smooths skirt.) 

EBEN: Listen, Sissie, I want you to 
understand. It’s important to me 
that you do. Negroes are just human 
beings like we are. All they want is a 
chance to be people — real people. 
That’s why I think I’m lucky to be 
around when some of them discover 
the self-respect and dignity and free- 
dom that is their right in our coun- 
try .. . (Brief pounding at door.) 

Ruopa: Amelia! (Bursts in, out-of- 
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breath) Amelia, is Eben here? I — 
Oh, Eb! (Sees Espen) Eb, they’re 
here. 

EBEN (Glancing out window again): So 
they are. But just who is they? 

Ruopa (Excitedly): He wanted to 
know where Eben Holden lived and 
could I tell them the way to the 
preacher’s house. 

EBEN (Patiently): Rhoda, first it was 
they and now it’s he. Who... 

Ruopa: The man, of course. The man 
asked me. I was so surprised. I’d 
been to Mrs. Everist’s to take her 
that nice knit lace pattern of Mama’s 
and when I came out of her house, 
there they were! 

AMELIA: Stop twittering, Rhoda, and 
sit down. Who’s outside? (RHopA 
sits down and fans herself frantically 
with handkerchief.) 

Ruopa: They’re from Missouri. They 
want to get married and maybe live 
here. Imagine! Negroes in Gilmore 
City! 

Esen (Sharply): Negroes? 

Ruopa: Why, of course, Eb. Didn’t I 
say so? His name’s Sam Johnson and 
he’s a brick mason. He said he knew 
you when you were in that hospital 
in Keokuk. 

EBEN (Striding out): Sam! Sam John- 
son, by all that’s wonderful! (AMELIA 
and Marissa hurry to window. They 
look out and whisper together.) 

Ruopa (Unties bonnet and lays it on 
chair): I declare I was so excited 
(Fans herself with handkerchief) I 
thought I’d faint. 

Marissa (Flaily): With no boy around 
to catch you, Rhoda? Oh, no! 

EBEN (Back at door): Sissie, tell Mama 
we may have company for supper if 





Preacher Ralston can’t keep these 
folks. 

AmELIA: All right, Eben. (Ezit, EBEn.) 

Ruopa (Crosses to window and leans 
over girls’ shoulders looking out): The 
man said . . . There he is, getting 
down to talk to Eben. He’s hand- 
some, sort of, isn’t he? Well, the 
man said they wanted to get married 
and where would the preacher’s 
house be and the woman said, under 
her breath, why couldn’t she maybe 
work for someone for awhile and get 
money enough for a dress so they 
could be married fine like real folks. 

AMELIA (Jntensely): What did she say, 
Rhoda? 

Ruopa: She said maybe she could do 
sewing for someone and earn money 
enough for a wedding dress. I guess 
she didn’t have any clothes but what 
she had on. There wasn’t a valise or 
anything that I could see. It was 
gray calico and faded-looking. What 
she had on, I mean. 

AMELIA: She wanted a (Slowly) wed- 
ding dress like — real folks. How big 
is she, Rhoda? 

Ruopa: The black girl? 

Ame tia: Yes. Is she like this? (Huge 
circle with arms) Or about as big 
as we are? 

Ruopa: Like we are, I guess. Why? 

Ame ia: Rhoda, run for Eben. Quick! 

Rxgopa (Gaping): Whatever for, 
Amelia? 

AMELIA: I can’t stop to explain now. I 
just have to see Eben before they go 
to the preacher’s. (RHopa looks at 
AMELIA uncertainly, then goes out. 
AMELIA comes to center of room) 
Please help me out of this dress, 
Marissa. 
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Marissa (T'urning from window): Why 
’Melia, you haven’t shown your 
mother the new hem yet. 

AMELIA: Just help me, Rissa. (They 
pull and tug together.) 

Marissa: You never would think an 
extra inch would make anything such 
a sight prettier. 

AmE.iA (Tugging): My hair’s caught, 
’Rissa. 

Marissa: There! (AMELIA pulls off 
dress. Marissa takes it and starts to 
fold it.) 

EBEN (Appearing): What is it, Amelia? 
We’re ready to start for Preacher 
Ralston’s. Did you talk to Mama 
about supper? (R#opa returns.) 

Ame Lia: It will be all right about sup- 
per, Eben, I know. I just wanted to 
give you the dress. (Takes folded 
party dress from MARIssA and gives 
it to EBEN.) 

EBEN (Puzzled): The dress, Sissie? 

AMELIA: My party dress, Eben. Give 
it to her — that girl. She said she 
wanted to be married fine like real 
folks. 

EBEN (Looking from AMELIA to dress): 
Thank you, Sissie. That’s mighty 
nice. (EBEN leaves. AMELIA crosses 
to love seat and sits down.) 

Marissa: ’Melia, your brand new 
party dress. 

Ruopa: Now what will you wear to the 
cake social for the soldiers? 

Ame iA: I don’t know what I’ll wear 
but I had to give it to her. I had to, 
like Eben has to go South to teach 
that school. She’s a girl like we are 
and she wanted to be married nice. 
(Ruopa runs to window.) 

Ruopa (Beckoning): He’s giving it to 
her, Amelia. He’s giving her the 





dress. (Marissa picks up cushion, 
sewing equipment and hymn book 
from floor. She crosses to organ to re- 
place hymn book and sits down on 
stool. Begins to play softly, ‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” Suddenly, 
AMELIA hurries to door.) 

AMELIA: Eben. 

EBEN (Far away): Yes, Sissie. 

AmE.LIA (Partly out of door): Tell her 
the hem’s just basted. Tell her she 
can let the skirt down if she likes. A 
full three inches. (Curtains slide back 
slowly. Stage hands move chair under 
curtain in same position by trunk as 
in attic scene. Cottage organ music 
swells. Fades.) 

Ben (Reading, off stage): Here’s where 
Grandpop leaves for Dixie. ‘Sep- 


tember 4, 1865. I leave by the cars 
from Marshalltown tomorrow morn- 
ing. Will take a steamboat at Clin- 


ton for Shreveport, Louisiana. In 
Shreveport I am to meet a Rev. 
Curtis Frye who will help me get my 
school started. Sam Johnson came 
by tonight with a present from his 
Celia, a white tuck-fronted shirt, the 
finest I ever saw. Much too fine for 
a plain schoolmaster. I shall save it 
for Sunday wear and feel very ele- 
gant. Mama presented me with a 
new Bible as a going-away present; 
Papa, a life of Lincoln. Sissie, two 
pair. of socks she knit herself.” 

Berry (Calling): You can go back now, 
Ben. 

Ben (Still without): I’m very com- 
fortable, thank you. The attic steps 
and I are used to each other by now. 

Berry: Please! I want to make a grand 
entrance. 

Bren: Very well, Spriggins. (Mock 


groan) I feel I’m a much put-upon 
man. 

Berry: Keep on reading, Ben. 

BEN (Sound of steps): “Alas! the socks 
are bumpy in the wrong spots (En- 
ter) since Amelia is no great shakes as 
a knitter.’”’ (Crosses and sits down on 
chair) “‘T told her I would never wear 
them without thinking of her — a 
statement sadly true, I fear, as I 
expect a fine crop of blisters from 
Sissie’s socks.” 

Berry (Appears quietly at door. Left 
hand holds out skirt. Right, open 
fan): Dr. Holden. (Low curtsey.) 

Brn (Teasing): Ah! Miss Bobby Socks 
of 1865! 

Berry (Entering): I’m deflated. Posi- 
tively. Can’t a girl ever do anything 
to dazzle her brother? (Crosses) 
Here’s someone who will approve of 
me, won’t you, Grandpoppa Eben? 
(Turns around in front of picture) 
I’ve a band rehearsal coming up in a 
half hour, Ben. Tell me the rest. He 
did go, didn’t he? Down South, I 
mean, to teach in that Negro school. 

Bren (Grinning): I never heard that 
Louisiana raised any statues to 
Great-grandpop but he did all right. 
He taught six terms of school before 
the malaria sent him back to Iowa. 
He made gardens, white-washed 
cabins, brought the start of a dairy 
herd down from the North and 
learned to like southern cornbread. 
Not a bad record, Spriggins. 

Betty (As though repeating): A man 
that can’t make up his mind to 
what’s right and stick by it isn’t 
worth his salt. 

Bren (Curiously): Why did you say 
that? 





Berry: I’m not sure. I think IJ must 
have heard it somewhere. It sounds 
almost Grandpa Holdenish, doesn’t 
it? 

Ben: As a matter of fact, it does. 

Berry: I guess it’s just my 1865 
Bobby-soxer way of saying, Dr. 
Holden, that you have my permis- 
sion to go back to the Pacific and 
points Kast. 

Ben: Thanks, Spriggins. 

Betty (Closes trunk lid and sits on 
trunk): We haven’t done very well by 
Puerto Rico and Guam and some of 
those places, have we? We Ameri- 
cans, I mean. Buzz Nelson gave a 
report in Modern History one day 
last week. I sat there and fairly 
shriveled. 

Bren: We're Americans, aren’t we, 
Spriggins? We don’t have to keep on 
shriveling because our government’s 
batting average in democracy hasn’t 
always been tops in the grass-hut 
leagues. We can. . 

Berry: I know. I know why you 
wanted to go back as soon as I heard 
about Great-grandpop and his school 
in the South. It isn’t just tropical 


bugs and test tubes, is it? It’s being 
around to help some of those new 
people discover — what was it 
Grandpop wrote? 

Ben: “ .. . the self-respect and dig- 
nity.” 

Berty: ‘.. . and freedom that is their 
human right — their real American 
right.” 

Ben: That’s about it, Spriggins. 
Thanks for understanding. 

Berty (Rising): Whoops! Band prac- 
tice coming up. But before I go — 
(Reaches out folded fan and cere- 
moniously taps Brn’s shoulder) — 
I dub thee (Mischievously) Sir 
Benjamin Holden, M.D., the Man 
Worth His Salt! (She lifts the long 
skirt, jumps over the tiny trunk and 
strikes out for the door.) 

BEN (Starting up): Elizabeth Holden, 
you incorrigible brat! (Berry turns, 
one hand on each side of door and 
looks back laughing.) 

Betty: Brat, is it? Just for that, Dr. 
Holden, I’ll not knit you any going- 
away socks. (BEN pursues her. Sound 
of laughter and flying feet, without.) 

THE END 


— 





Part Two 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





Jenny-By-The-Day 


by Lida Lisle Molloy 


Characters 

Marcery Daw, wife of Jack Daw and 
mistress of the Jack Daw Inn 

Duat ' the Daw twins 

DALLY 

JENNY-BY-THE-DAY 

Tue Kina’s TRUMPETER 

Tue Kine’s HERALD 

THE Man who is also THE KiNG 

Setrine: The Jack Daw Inn. 

Ar Rise: Margery Daw is shaking 
cloth at the open door. Ashes strew the 
hearth, faggot pile is askew. There isa 
large bowl, spoon and several crocks 
and jars on trestle table. 

Marcery Daw (Squinting at sun): 
Lawkamercy! Sun’s noon-high and 
the plum duff not yet in the boiling 
pot. (Calling) Dilly, cease pulling the 
cat’s tail. Dally, you were sent to 
pick gooseberries, not to fall napping 
under the bush. Into the kitchen, 
both of you. (Bustles inside, laying 
cloth away in chest. Brings pitcher 
from chest to table. Pretends to put 
various ingredients tn large bowl) 
Barley meal, three measures . . . 
good yellow butter . . . whitethorn 
honey .. . a ladle of milk. (Sound of 
howling, without, rear) Mercy o’ me! 
It’s a lone woman I am with the 
Jack Daw Inn on my hands, besides 
Dilly and Dally Daw, a donkey that 
balks and a cow that won’t give 
cream on a Sunday. (Enter D1iLiy 
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leading a howling Dauuy by the ear) 
What’s the matter now? 

Day (Wailing): Mother. 

Marcery Daw: Dilly Daw, that’s 
your own twin brother’s ear. (DiLLy 
drops hands and looks virtuous. DALLY 
snuffles and wipes his eyes.) 

Ditty: He was napping again, Dally 
was, right after you told us to come 
in. 

Marcery Daw (Severely): Where are 
the gooseberries, Master Daw? 

Day (Mumbling): The gooseberries? 

Maraarey Daw: The gooseberries for 
tarts I sent you to pick. 

Ditty (Calmly): I ate them. 

Marcery Daw: Dilly Daw, if your 
father weren’t sailing the seven 
seas... 

Ditty: There was only a handful. 
(Smugly) Dally is a lazy-bones. 

Marcery Daw (Sharply): To work 
now and no nonsense. Dally, put a 
faggot under the pudding pot. Dilly, 
fetch the duff bag. (Day lazily 
moves to fireplace, picks up faggot, 
throws it down, takes another. Yawns 
prodigiously. Crawls to fire and pokes 
at it with his stick.) 

Ditty: I’m hungry. 

MarGery Daw (Pretending to shape 
pudding in bowl): The pudding bag, 
if you please. 

Diuty: I’m hungry and I shall have a 
bowl of pease porridge or I will 








scream down the roof. 
Marcery Daw (Throwing up her 
floury hands): Get on with your por- 
ridge, pepper pot. I’ll fetch the bag 
myself. (D1ILLy scampers to fireplace, 
lifts lid of kettle sitting in ashes and 
sniffs. Sound of hoofbeats, without. 
MarceEry tries to listen. Druuy takes 
ladle and dips it into kettle, brings it 
to her mouth with loud smacking 
noises). Dilly, hush your noise. 
(Hoofbeats grow louder.) 
Dixy (Skipping to chest for bowl): 
Pease porridge hot, pease porridge 
cold, 

Pease porridge in the pot nine days 
old. 

Some like it hot, some like it cold, 

Some like it in the pot nine... 
(Trumpet, without.) 

TrRuMPETER (Without): The King’s 
Herald! Make way for His Majesty’s 
Herald. (Enter TRUMPETER and 
HERALD with proclamation.) 

Marcery Daw (Straightening cap): 
Lawkamercy! 

TRUMPETER: Are you one Margery 
Daw, mistress of Jack Daw Inn? 
Marcery Daw (Bobbing her head): I 

am. 

TRUMPETER: Word is abroad that you 
make plum duff fit for the King. 

Marcery Daw: Jack Daw himself 
says there is never a cook on the 
seven seas can match my boiled pud- 
ding. (Sits down, suddenly, on three- 
legged stool) The King! Mercy o’ me, 
duff for the King! 

TRUMPETER: Silence, woman, while the 
royal Herald reads the royal procla- 
mation. (Trumpet) His Exalted Ex- 
cellency, Third Lord of the Audience 
Chamber, the King’s Herald. (DALLY 


inches over to mother’s stool. DILLy 
wanders over to listen.) 

Herap (Unrolls proclamation): Know 
ye, Good Peoples, that our Sovereign 
the King, having suffered most 
grievous sorrow through the death of 
his daughter, the Princess Ellin, doth 
travel about the land seeking ease of 
mind. If there be any among you 
who can amuse the King or add to his 
pleasure, let him do so with hearty 
good will. Signed. The Lord High 
Chancellor. (Pushes down spectacles 
and looks at Margery Daw) Duff is 
His Majestys favorite pudding. 
There is talk — only talk, mind you 
—that the Royal Party will drive 
by Jack Daw Inn so that His 
Majesty may sample your plum duff. 
On the other hand, he has been ad- 
vised to see the two-headed calf 
down Donnybrooke way. 

Ditty (Holding up one leg, begins to 
hop around in front of TRUMPETER 
and HERALp): 

Duff is duff 

And good enough, 

But a two-headed calf 

Would make me laugh. 
fore Heratp) 

If I were a king I would go to see the 

two-headed calf. 

Marcery Daw: Dilly! 

Heratp (Motioning TRUMPETER to 
leave): Madam (Coldly), if His Most 
Gracious Majesty deigns to stop at 
this Inn, I beg you to keep this 
(Sputtering) giddy jackanapes out of 
sight. (Turns quickly. Ezit) I shall 
definitely recommend His Majesty’s 
departure to Donnybrooke. (With- 
out. Drury hops to door.) 

MarGery Daw (Fanning herself with 


(Stops be- 





drying pan from fireplace): Mercy 0’ 
me! It’s a lone woman I am with 
the duff not yet aboiling and the 
King himself practically on my door- 
step! (Enter JmNNyY-BY-THE-Day, 
neat and friendly.) 

JENNY: Good morrow, Mistress. (Curt- 
sey) Have you a kind heart? 

MarGery Daw (Claps frying pan back 
on hook): And if I have a kind heart 
or if I haven’t, Miss! (Rises, briskly.) 

Ditty (Hopping in front of JENNY): 
What’s your name? 

JENNY: Jenny-by-the-day, if you 
please, and mother says I am only 
to work for a person with a kind 
heart. 

Marcery Daw (Settling her skirts): 
Dally, blow on the fire and set the 
kettle to boiling. (DALLY yawns, 
dawdles and scatters ashes. MARGERY 


gets pudding bag and string from 
chest.) 

Ditiy (Still hopping): Why are you 
Jenny-by-the-Day? 

JENNY (Keeping an eye on DALuy’s 
work): I am the oldest and two rooms 


is a very tight fit for ten. Besides 
Nora is eight and quite old enough to 
bib the babies and tuck their por- 
ridge into them. (DALLy tips the pot 
and water spills) No! No! (Jenny 
crosses to fireplace, kneeling beside 
Datxy) First, the ashes away from 
the coals. Then a gentle blowing like 
a breeze. (Blows on coals) Then — 
twigs to feed the flame. Now... 
(Fans fire with apron) Mother says 
there’s never a man with a hand 
light enough for laying a cottage fire. 
Dally, five faggots, dry and seasoned. 
(Stacks faggots wnder pot, rises and 
straightens kettle on crane) The kettle 
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will be boiling in a twinkle. 

Ditty (Hopping to fireplace): I am 
going to be a sailor like my father. 
What are you working for, Jenny? 

Day (Under his breath): A girl sailor! 

JENNY (Standing very straight): For two 
pennies a day. 

Margery Daw (Tying pudding bag at 
table): Tuppence, is it? That’s a 
great deal of money, Miss-Small- 
Pint-of-Milk. 

JENNY: It will take a great deal of 
money for Jamie’s doublet and the 
small twin’s christening robe. 

Marcery Daw: Well, out with it. 
What can you do for a tuppence a 
day? (Day sawnters left, throwing a 
small twig in air and catching it. Sits 
on floor under casement window and 
yawns himself to sleep.) 

JENNY (Anziously): I am always the 
first to find the speckled hen’s egg 
when she hides her nest. 

Marcery Daw: Lawkamercy! There’ll 
be no egg hunting this day with 
what’s likely to take place. See if the 
pot’s boiling. (Dixy hops to kettle. 
Lifts lid and burns herself) Mind 
your fingers if you don’t want to get 
burned, Mistress Dilly. (MarGEry 
puts bag in kettle. JENNY looks at 
crying Diuuy’s fingers. Draws her to 
table and puts butter on the burn) 
Listen well, Jenny. 

JENNY (Curtsey): Yes, Mistress. 

Marcery Daw: I must go to the milk 
house and skim the crocks. There’s 
some will want clabber and some 
cream with their duff. (Takes ladle 
from fireplace) You are to sweep the 
floor, polish the cups and plates, 
scour the table and keep the kettle 
boiling. You understand? 





JENNY: Yes, Mistress, I understand 
about puddings. Mother makes 
them every day because with ten of 
us she needs something filling. 

MarGery Daw: Work well and there 
will be tuppence for you. If not... 
(To Ditty who is tickling Day 
with a straw) Dilly, mind you no 
hindering. (JENNY begins taking cups 
and plates from mantel. MarGERY 
stops at door to shake finger at JENNY.) 
The kettle, Jenny. Nothing must go 
amiss with the duff today. (JENNY 
puts plates and cups on table and 
runs back to look in pot.) 

Dituy: You were nice about my finger, 
Jenny. It doesn’t burn at all any 
more. I think I shall sweep for you. 

JENNY (Polishing cups): Take the 
broom then and begin. Sister Norah 
has been sweeping the hearth twice a 
day since she was old enough to hold 
the broom stick. (DrILuy grabs broom 
and begins to push it about violently in 
the center of room.) 

Ditty: Why, there is nothing at all to 
sweeping. 

JENNY (Coughing because of the dust): 
Tsk! tsk! a great girl like you raising 
a whirlwind! Here, let me show you. 
(Goes right. Begins to sweep gently, 
swiftly) So. Softly that you do not 
lift the dust. Now... (DILty tries 
again) Good, Dilly Daw. Very good. 
With a litte practice you will do as 
well as Norah. 

Ditty: Norah is a silly. I am going to 
be a sailor and shalJl never have to 
sweep and clean. 

JENNY: What kind of a sailor would 
that be! When my father was young 
and brave and a seaman in His 
Majesty’s service, he scrubbed the 
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decks every day till they shone like a 
fine lady’s mirror. (Dauty begins to 
watch JENNY with interest.) 

Ditiy (Nearing door): He did? 

JENNY (Putting back cups and plates): 
He did, indeed! (Bends over fire) 
Now (With glance at Day) if there 
were only a man about to fetch more 
faggots and lay the pile straight. 

Datty (Jumping up): I am here, 
Jenny. 

JENNY: So you are, Dally Daw. Do 
you think you could... .? 

Datty: Oh, yes, Jenny, and I shall be 
very quick about it. I’ll not dally at 
all. (Runs out.) 

Ditty (Taking swipe at DaLLy with 
broom she sights spider): Look! A fat, 
silly spider. What fun! (Holds up 
broom as if to sweep web away.) 

JENNY: Poor Master Spider! (Drmuy 
turns in astonishment) He will be 
very sad. 

Ditty: Sad, Jenny? (JENNY begins 
scrubbing table with brush.) 

JENNY: He is a fine spinner but no one 
ever lets him finish his work. 
(Crosses to door) See how pretty his 
web is. Mother says there is nothing 
in the world so pretty as spider's | 
lace unless it is the soft gray of a 
mouse. 

Ditty (Disappointed): Then I can’t 
sweep it away? 

Jenny (Back at table): What he needs 
is a new home — say in the cow’s 
stall — where he can make lace all 
day long and no one to bother him. 

Diuty: I’ll find a place, Jenny. A 
funny, secret place. (Exit Druty.) 

JENNY: Oh, Master Spider . . . (Chant- 
ing.) 

We'll carry you there on your spin- 





ning thread 
And leave you to fashion your lacy 
bed. 
(Re-enter Dauuy with faggots. Piles 
them neatly, right, fireplace.) Very 
good, Dally. Brother Jamie could 
have done no better. 
Datiy (Running out): I’m going to help 
Dilly find a house for the spider. 
JENNY (Putting away scrub brush): 
See that it is a fine house, Dally. 
(Looking about her) First, to gather 
apple blossoms and then — water 
for the pudding pot. (Crosses left and 
begins to break branches through open 
casement window. Chanting) Master 
Spider, 
Your web will be so silken a thing 
’Twould make a coverlid fit for the 
King. (MAN appears at door.) 
Man (Looking in): Good morrow, the 
Inn. 


JENNY (Turning in surprise): Oh-h! 
(Curtsey) Pray you come in, sir. But 


mind the spider, please, sir. Your 
plume might brush him away. 

Man (Doffs hat and bows to spider): 
Sir Spider, by your leave! Who am I 
to disturb so industrious a worker. 
(Enters) And would you be Mistress 
Margery Daw of plum-duff fame? 

Jenny: Not I, sir. Mistress Margery is 
skimming cream for the plum duff in 
the buttery. 

Man: Ah! The plum duff! 

Jenny: I’m Jenny-by-the-day. 

Man: Jenny-by-the-day? You should 
be a Jenny-at-play, child. 

JENNY: Oh, no, sir! There’s Jamie’s 
doublet and the small twin’s christ- 
ening robe and if I work hard I shall 
earn tuppence today. (Holds out 
apple blossoms) Would you care to 


hold the flowers, sir, while I fetch a 
pitcher for them? (Runs for flower 
holder.) 

Man (Sighing): It has been a long time 
— a very long time, indeed, since a 
small maid gave me flowers to hold. 

JENNY (Returning with pitcher): Mother 
says there is nothing makes a room 
so gay as apple blossoms. (Puts 
pitcher and flowers on table) What 
was her name? The little girl who 
gave you flowers to hold? 

Man (Sitting on bench): Ellin. 
name was Ellin. 

JENNY: Ellin? What a lovely name! 
Quite lovely enough for a princess . . . 

Man (Smiling): Yes, Jenny, quite 
lovely enough for a princess. 

Marcery Daw (Appearing in doorway 
with huge crock under her arm): 
Lawkamercy! (Sniffs) The pudding! 
(Rushes to fireplace, thumping crock 
on the table in passing. JENNY fol- 
lows) Chattering of princesses while 
the pot boils dry. (Lid clatters to 
floor) I should thump your empty 
head with a cooking ladle. 

JENNY: That I should be so neglectful, 
Mistress. (Leans over toward Marc- 
ERY) Thump it, please. Hard. 
(Twins appear in the doorway and 
stand gaping.) 

Marcery Daw (Lifts up pudding bag 
with long fork): Stuck to the pot and 
spoiled it is! 

JENNY (Crying): You need not pay me 
the tuppence, Mistress. 

Marcery Daw: Tuppence! Indeed 
you'll get no tuppence but will that 
fetch me my pudding so firm and 
round and speckled with plums and 
the King himself coming to eat a 
slice? 


Her 





Jenny (Awed): The King? Oh Mistress 
Daw, I will work every day for a 
score of years to pay you back. 

MAN (Clearly): Mistress Daw! 

Marcery Daw: Your pardon, sir. 
You can see I have had an upsetting. 
What will you have? There’s cold 
pease porridge or cold pie of fat hare 
with parsnips. But no duff what 
with a daft maid burning the pud- 
ding. 

Man: I came for a taste of the pudding 
but I think I would like the daft 
little maid instead. 

Marcery Daw: Humph! 

Ditty (Left, begins to jump up and 
down, chanting): 

See-saw, Margery Daw, 
Jenny shall have a new master... 

Man: Jenny-by-the-Day, (JENNY goes 
to him) would you come to live at my 
house? 

JENNY: To work, sir? 

Man: To work at being a happy child. 

Marcery Daw (Jn disapproval): Wel- 
aday! 

Jenny (Primly): What would be my 
duties, sir? 

Man: Playing at ball in the garden, 
rolling a ribboned hoop down long 
corridors and watching the swallows 
from every high window. 

Jenny: It sound very pleasant, sir, but 
would that be work? And what are 
the wages, sir? There’s Jamie’s 
doublet and the small twin’s christen- 
ing robe, you know. 

Man (Smiling): What would you say 
to a bright, shining penny? 

Diuy (Giggling): 

She shall have but a penny a day 
(Day tries to stop her) 
Because she can’t work any faster. 
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Marcery Daw (Grumbles as she clat- 
ters around fireplace): Half-penny’s 
more like it! 

Jenny: A penny will do very well, sir. 
(Sadly) I can never ask for tuppence 
again after letting the pudding burn. 

Man (Holding out his hand): Is it a 
bargain then? 

Jenny: A bargain, sir, (Curtsey) if it 
pleases my mother. 

Man (Rising and bowing): Let us go at 
once, my lady, and inquire her 
pleasure. 

Jenny: Good day to you, Mistress 
Daw. I shall pay for the pudding out 
of my penny a day. (Skipping toward 
door) Goodbye, Dilly. Goodbye, 
Dally. You will see Master Spider 
to his new home, won’t you? 

Ditty and Datiy (Unhappily): Yes, 
Jenny. 

Man (Crossing left to door): Shall we 
arrive in time for tea, Jenny? 

JENNY: Proper time, sir. There will be 
plum duff, if it please you, sir, but a 
very thin slice. You see, there are 
ten of us in Woodcutter’s Lane. 
(Exit JENNY, humming gaily.) 

Man: Mistress Daw, if two strange and 
excited men who call themselves the 
King’s Trumpeter and the King’s 
Herald should come looking for the 
King, pray tell them that His 
Majesty has gone to tea in Wood- 
cutter’s Lane. (Sweeping bow. Exit.) 

Marcery Daw: Lawkamercy! (Hold- 
ing onto the fireplace) Himself! The 
King! 

Duty (Sniffling): 

Jenny shall have a new master. 
She shall have but a penny aday... 
(Day shakes her.) 
Datiy: Stop making rhymes about 
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Jenny. I like her. 

Duty: I do too. Jenny is nice. She 
put butter on my burned finger. 
(Pantomime. CHILDREN look at spider 
and then at each other. Dtuiy nods. 


Datxy breaks thread holding spider 
and carrying it carefully, they leave 
hand in hand. Sound of hoofbeats.) 
MarcGery Daw (Crossing to door): It’s 
a lone woman I am with Jack Daw 
Inn on my hands, with Dilly and 


Dally, a donkey that balks, (Hoof- 
beats grow louder), a cow that won’t 
give cream of a Sunday and a daft 
girl that lets the pudding burn. 
TRUMPETER (Without): Hola, Mistress 
Daw! Have you seen the King? 
Margery Daw: Down Woodcutter’s 
Lane he went, Excellencies. (Hoof- 
beats. Calling after them) With 
Princess Jenny-by-the-Day. 
THE END 


Just Like Us 


by Dorothy Deming 


Characters 

Davip } 

KEN 

SAM 

RuTH 

NITA 

Miss SELLEcK, village counselor and 

Henry Rose director. 

Time: The present. 

Serrine: The Jewish children’s village 
of Meier Shfeyah in the heart of 
Palestine. (The new State of Israel.) 

At Rise: Davin is standing at a work 
table in the courtyard, hammering on 
a chair back. He whistles a popular 
American tune. In a few moments 
another whistle is heard and KEN ap- 
pears, carrying a bunch of freshly 
picked vegetables. 

Davip (Looking up and wiping his fore- 
head): Hi, Ken. Those from the new 
garden? 

Ken: No, the old one down by the olive 
grove. I thought we had pulled all 
the vegetables from there, but look 
at these! (Puts vegetables down on 
table) Not bad for kids! 


Members of the Village, 
ranging from 12 to 16 
years old 


Davin (Looking at them): They are fine. 
We have certainly had wonderful 
fruit and vegetables this year. Miss 
Selleck will be pleased. Tomorrow I 
go back to garden work so I have 
to finish mending this chair today. 
Want to help? 

Ken: Nope! I’ve got to get right back 
to the kitchen. This is my day to 
help get dinner. Say, Dave, did you 
hear who is coming here? 

Davin (Resuming work on the chair): 
No, who? One of the directors from 
Tel Aviv? You'll have to serve a 
good meal — don’t burn the beans! 

Ken: No, sir, nobody from Tel Aviv. 
It’s a Boy Scout — an Eagle Scout — 
coming all the way from America! 
He has been sent by a Boy Scout 
troop in Chicago to visit our villages 
and talk to us boys about the way we 
run Meier Shfeyah. Oh, boy! Am I 
excited! This dinner has got to be 
the best ever. We’re having a meat 
soup, vegetable salad with sour 
cream dressing, cheese, milk, ba- 
nanas, dates, cake and coffee for the 





grown-ups. Every last thing raised 
here except the coffee! Be seein’ 
you! (KEN starts to rush off stage, 
remembers his vegetables, tears back 
for them and runs off, bumping into 
Rutu just entering, carrying a pile 
of clean curtains. KEN yells) ’Scuse’! 
(Disappears. ) 

Ruta: Well, what’s his hurry? (Places 
curtains on table and drops down to 
ground, leaning against table leg) 
Wow, is it hot in the laundry! 

Davin (Sitting down on a box beside 
Rutu): How come I never hear any 
news any more? I used to be the 
first to know everything when I was 
vice-president of the Assembly, now 
the cook breaks the news to me. 
Who is this Boy Scout and when is 
he coming? 

Rutu: Name is Henry Rose, due here 
this morning. He is 16 years old and 
an Eagle Scout, which means — 

Davin (Breaking in): I know, but 
what does he want here? 

Rut: He is visiting our cooperative 
villages to see how we run the farms 
and what we do here. Miss Selleck 
has suggested we just let him wan- 
der round over the place and talk 
with us informally, watching us at 
work and play — no formal inspec- 
tion stuff. He will see you doing 
carpenter work, me in the laundry, 
Ken cooking, etc. Tonight, he will 
attend Assembly and hear our com- 
mittee report on the plans for Pass- 
over. 

Davin: But he won’t understand — 

Rutu: You mean our language? Yes, 
he will. He speaks Hebrew. 

Davin (In surprise): He does? Then 
we can find out all about America, 
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his Scout troop and everything! 

Ruta: Sure. That’s the point. (Lowers 
her voice) Look, Dave, here comes 
Sam. Give him something to do. 
He’s in one of his “remembering” 
moods. (Sam, a boy small for his 
years, creeps in along the back of the 
stage, crouching, watching the others 
and looking scared. He half hides at 
the side of the stage.) 

Davin: All right, but say, Ruth, look 
who else is coming! (Both look in- 
tently out across the stage.) 

Rutu: Henry Rose — Boy Scout from 
Chicago — and is he easy to look at! 
That uniform is sharp. Quick, Dave, 
get to work, he’s coming over here. 
Is that Nita with him? (Begins to 
fold and pile curtains.) 

Davin (Starting to hammer): Nita it is. 
Trust her to grab herself the job of 
guide. (Nira and HENRY appear. 
Nita carries a school book. Sam 
moves up a little closer.) 

Nita: Ruth, Dave — This is Henry 
Rose from Chicago, U.S.A. Ruth 
Winters and David Berne. 

Ruta: We are glad you’re here! 

Davin: Glad to meet you! (Shakes 
hands.) 

Henry: Gosh, I’m glad to get here. 
Some trip. What’s that you’re mak- 
ing? (Goes to table.) 

Davin: I’m repairing a chair. This is 
my week to be carpenter. You know 
the whole village — 160 of us from 
10 to 16 years of age, have different 
jobs assigned to us — for instance, 
next week I work in the orchards, 
week after that I’m in school, Ruth 
is in the laundry now and Nita — 

Nita (Waving her book): School! I was 
telling Henry — we run the village. 





Every job is done by us, we raise our 
own vegetables, take care of the 
farm animals and chickens, keep the 
place clean, cook, wash — 

Ruta: All in addition to going to 
school! We get up at dawn and go to 
bed with the chickens. 

Henry: Sounds like hard work to me. 

Davip (Earnestly): No, you see the 
point is — it’s our village! We make 
it, we run it, so we all have a re- 
sponsibility for seeing things get 
done. Sometimes it’s hard, of 
course, but it is interesting and fun, 
so we don’t think of it as work. Sit 
down, we'll tell you more. (All sit 
down, giving Henry the box to sit on.) 

Nita: We really run ourselves, too. 
We have a general meeting of all the 
children in the village and the 
counselors, we elect officers and we 
have a Cabinet. 

Ruta: That’s a sort of executive com- 
mittee for the Assembly. We have 
our Own newspaper and we arrange 
our own festivals and holidays. 

Nita: Henry, you ought to see our 
ceremony of welcome when a new 
group of children arrives from 
Europe! It’s beautiful. We stop all 
work, have special meals and dances 
and make them all feel wanted and 
welcome. 

Davin: But the first thing we have to 
do is to get these kids into shape to 
work and play here and to have a 
share in the village. They come in 
half-starved, jittery — 

Nira: I weighed 50 pounds when I 
came. I should have weighed 75 and 
now I’m up to 93! 

Ruta: David here had tuberculosis — 

Henry: Hey, wait — take it easy! 


You talk too fast! You mean this 
village has been built and run by the 
children who have been rescued 
from Europe? 

Rutu: That’s right — under direction, 
of course. We were all refugee 
children. I didn’t know a thing 
when I came. I had been — well, 
never mind that. Now I’m learning 
typing, Nita here plans to be a 
nurse, and Dave? 

Davip (Eagerly): As soon as I can I’m 
going to Haifa. I want to be an 
architect. I may go to the uni- 
versity at Jerusalem — if I can get 
a scholarship. 

Henry: We don’t have anything just 
like this in America, but I guess we 
have got some of the same ideas. We 
believe everyone should have a vote 
and be free to speak up and be able 
to make a living in the thing that 
interests him. 

Davip: Do you do things for each 
other for the sake of the whole — 
the way we do? 

Henry (Hesitating): In a sort of way 
we try to — some of us. We call it 
good citizenship — we pay taxes so 
that our homes can be safe, we pass 
laws to keep order, we try to keep 
our cities clean, we can worship in 
whatever church we please, but — 

Davin: I’ve read about America and 
our director has been there. In a sort 
of way we are actually doing every 
day what you people talk about — 
we try to live the four freedoms. It’s 
not easy, either. First, as I was say- 
ing, we have to get the kids healthy 
and strong enough to share in the 
day’s work. Good food, sunshine 
and a sense of safety soon work 








wonders. 

Nita (Jn a low voice): By the way, 
Dave, isn’t that Sam Heiser over 
there in the corner? For goodness 
sake, give him something to do! He’s 
remembering. 

Davin (Getting up hastily): I forgot! 
(Goes toward Sam) Hi, Sam. Want to 
help me with this chair? See, it’s 
this way — (Kneels down beside 
Sam and talks to him in a low voice, 
showing him the chair.) 

RutuH (Speaking in low tones to 
Henry): Sam only got here last 
week. He came from Belsen, Ger- 
many, by way of Cyprus. During the 
war he saw his mother and father 
tortured and his little sister died in 
his arms. He was like a terrified 
animal when he arrived here. But he 
will be all right. If you could see him 


a year from now, you would probably 
find him the captain of a baseball 


team! (Jn louder voice) Another 
thing we have to save is the land. 
Did you notice the fruit orchards 
and gardens as you drove in? 

Henry: I certainly did! The land 
looks better than that on a lot of our 
farms. 

Davin (Rejoining the group, leaving 
Sam busy with the chair): Let me tell 
about that, Henry. Every acre of 
the 260 in this village had to be 
worked over. Good land is precious 
around here. I’ve been here three 
years and I know. The land was 
starved, like us. No water, no top 
soil — all used up. Well, we got 
water by digging irrigating ditches 
from the river, we fertilized, planted 
cover crops and plowed them under, 
rotated crops — worked — worked 


and worked and now we have real 
farms. We boys have done it. 

Ruta (Indignantly): And the girls! 

Davin: Pardon me! She’s right, the 
girls do every bit as much as the 
boys. 

Henry: I’d like to live here! Gosh, 
how my Scout troop could help you 
if they were here. We could — 

Rutu (Exzcitedly): Wait, Henry, I’ve 
an idea! You can help — I mean 
without bringing your troop from 
America. You see we need a dozen 
more villages like this one for the 
children in Europe who are still 
waiting to share in this Youth 
Aliyah. 

Henry: “Aliyah”! That means immi- 
gration or out-going, doesn’t it? 

Nira (Softly): Yes, but I like to think 
of it as youth’s arrival in the 
Promised Land. 

Ruta: Before I came all I could dream 
about was nights of peace and se- 
curity, plenty to eat and something 
to live for. I guess you have those 
things in America all the time. There 
are at least 60,000 Je~vish children in 
Europe who dream of this country 
of ours. They are the ones the 
Youth Aliyah must save. We want 
to bring about 15,000 over this year. 
You must think of a way to help us, 
Henry! 

Davin: You see we don’t need man- 
power so much as we need the means 
to bring the kids out of Europe. We 
can make our villages the best places 
in the world for children to learn to 
be normal, self-supporting citizens 
interested in their land and in good 
government, if we can only get them 
here. 
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Henry: You mean interested in a 
democratic way of life, like ours in 
America? 

Ruta: That’s it! Look, Henry, if what 
you see here seems good to you — 
Henry: It does — it’s beyond any- 
thing I imagined. Villages like this 
have got to live and grow. Gosh, I 
wonder how the boys and girls of 

America can help? 

Nita (Jumping up): Why don’t we get 
Miss Selleck? She’ll tell you. She’s 
our Madrich or leader. Sam, would 
you be a good sport and go and find 
Miss Selleck and ask her to come 
here? I saw her down by the milk 
house a while ago. (Sam gets up and 
runs away without a word.) 

Rutu: Poor kid! He still has night- 
mares and wakes up screaming. He 
hides food in his bed for fear he 
won’t get another meal. Yet he is 
better than some who come to us 
from Europe. 

Henry: Don’t any of you have 
parents? 

Davin: Yes, a few, and some of us still 
hope our parents whom we lost dur- 
ing the war will turn up. There are 
villages where whole families are to- 
gether. But you’d be surprised to 
see how self-reliant the children 
grow to be. The gradual turning 
over of duties to them develops a fine 
sense of responsibility. Here comes 
Miss Selleck. Ken is with her. 

Miss Se.ueck: Hello, everybody. Well, 
Henry, how is it going? Questions 
for me already? You have met Ken 
Hervey, I think. (The children 


have gotten up. HENRY gives Miss 
SELLECK his seat. Sam slips back to 
his corner. They sit down on the 





ground, Davin and Henry lean 
against the work table.) 

Davin: Henry wants to know how 
the boys and girls in America can 
help us and the Youth Aliyah move- 
ment, Miss Selleck. 

Henry: Well, you see, from what 
David and the others have told me, 
it seems to me we in America have 
a stake in this experiment. I don’t 
mean just Jewish boys and girls — 
I mean Christians and Jews alike. 
Why, gosh, what you are doing here 
is what we are always talking about 
— really working out ways of demo- 
cratic living — it’s a sort of modern 
cradle of liberty, isn’t it? How can 
we help? 

Miss SE.uLEcK: It’s thrilling to hear 
you ask that, Henry! There are sev- 
eral groups of high school boys and 
girls helping us so I can tell you just 
what to do. You see it costs about 
$600 to get a child here and maintain 
him. First then you should find some- 
one in your community who can tell 
the students about the Youth Aliyah, 
what it stands for and what it is 
doing. The local Jewish Rabbi will 
know such a person or be able to 
describe the work himself. There 
will be illustrated leaflets to give out 
and questions will be answered. 

Ruta: One of the leaflets has my 
picture in it! 

Davin: And in Chicago, you could tell 
them about us in your own words, I 
mean — couldn’t you? 

Miss Sevueck: That’s a good idea, 
Dave. Your school, class, troop or 
neighborhood group then gets to- 
gether and decides how they can 
raise money. There are lots of ways. 











A local committee can be formed to 
work with CHILDREN TO PALESTINE 
and remember, there are children 
from 22 different countries here so 
that the high school students in 
America will almost surely have 
parents interested in saving the 
children from their home country. 
It is important, too, to realize that 
we are building a new State here in 
the hope of lasting peace. 

Henry: Peace — yes, working to- 
gether, sharing and helping each 
other in a place like this does not 
suggest war. 

Miss SELLECK: No, these are the ways 
of peace — perhaps the path to 
world peace. Certainly if the people 
of America understood how impor- 
tant these villages are to the future 
of the world as well as to the 
children rescued from Europe, they 
would help generously. You will 
tell them about us, Henry? (Davin, 
Rut, Nita and Ken watch HENRY 
eagerly. HENRY is quiet, his head 
bowed, thinking. Sam comes and 


stands beside Henry, looks up and 
whispers.) 

Sam: Please, Boy Scout! 

Henry (Raising his head quickly and 
smiling): Of course I’ll tell them. I 
was just trying to figure out how to 
say it simply and clearly. How can I 
tell it so that everyone will be con- 
vinced that help is needed? — I 
know! All I have to do is to explain 
that what you are doing and working 
for here is what we are working for — 
security, freedom and peace. In 
fact, you are just like us! That’s it, 
here is a duplicate of America — 
struggling as we once struggled, 
dreaming as we once dreamed! 

Miss Se.iteck: Yes, and if America 
will help us now, Henry, some day 
the State of Israel may be America’s 
staunchest partner in democracy, a 
strong outpost for keeping the peace 
of the world. Good luck to you in 
carrying this message back to 
America! 


THE END 


Naughty Susan 


by Mary O. Slingluff 


Characters 
SuSAN 
ANN 
MOoTHER 
GRANDMOTHER 
FATHER 
HENRY 
Mr. JEFFERSON 
ScENE 1 


Sertine: The living room of a Quaker 


family in 1776. 


At Rise: Susan and ANN are seated on 
the footstools sewing on their samplers. 
They are quiet for a few minutes, then 
Susan jumps up off her stool and 
throws her sampler on the floor. ANN 
looks up in shocked astonishment. 

Susan (Stamping on her sampler several 
times in an outburst of temper): I 
hate samplers! Oh, how I hate them! 

ANN (Horrified): Susan, how can thee 
say such a thing! And to be in such a 
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dreadful temper, throwing thy sam- 

pler on the floor. 

Susan: I don’t care! 
be good. 

ANN (Listening): Here comes Mother! 
(Susan hastily picks up her sampler, 
brushes the dirt off it and sits on her 
stool pretending to be sewing industri- 
ously when her MOTHER enters.) 

Moruer: Here are my good girls work- 
ing hard. And how is thee getting 
along, Ann? (7'aking ANN’s sampler 
from her) Why, it is all finished! 

ANN (Proudly): The last stitch, Mother! 

Mortue_r: I am sure thee is one of the 

most industrious little Quaker maids 

in all Philadelphia. We will tell thy 

Father this evening. 


I don’t want to 


Ann: And will he write in the family | 
| 


diary that it is finished? 

Moruer: Thee may stand beside him 
while he writes, ‘My daughter Ann 
completed work upon her sampler 
today, July fourth, 1776.’’ Now thee 
must put on thy bonnet for as soon 
as I have looked at Susan’s work, we 
shall go for a walk. (Hzit Ann) 
What! Nothing done at all today — 
yesterday’s stitches carelessly and 
wrongly done. And, look, thy 
sampler is soiled! What did thee do 
to it? (Susan hangs her head sul- 
lenly) Answer me, Susan! 

Susan: I stamped upon it, Mother. 

Moruer: And why did thee do that? 

Susan: Because I hate samplers! 

Moruer: Surely thee does not mean 
that, Susan. 

Susan: I do mean it! 

GRANDMOTHER (Entering. She is lean- 
on a cane and holds out her hand for 
help because she is blind. Meanwhile 
a muffled bell begins to ring offstage) : 
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Help me to a chair. Now that my 
eyes have lost their sight, it seems 
that my ears are so much the keener. 
Does thee not hear a bell ringing 
long and loudly? 

Moruer (Listening): Thee is right. 
The State House Bell is tolling 
madly. What can it mean? 

GRANDMOTHER: In all the years that I 
have lived in Philadelphia never has 
it rung thus — it only calls the hours. 
There must be news of great im- 
portance today. 

Morue_nr: Let us hurry to see what it is. 
(Starting to help GRANDMOTHER from 
her chair) I will get thy bonnet and 
shawl, for there is no time to lose. 
(Calls offstage) Come quickly, Ann. 

GRANDMOTHER: No, go without me. I 
am too old and blind to go among so 
many people as must be gathering to 
hear the news. 

Susan (Happily): Shall we wear our 
best bonnets, Mother? 

Mortue_Er: Best bonnet, indeed! I can- 
not allow such a naughty little girl 
as thee to go with me. No. Susan, 
thy punishment must be to stay at 
home to work on thy sampler. 

Susan: But thee said it was news of 
great importance — oh, please! 

Moruer: For one who has behaved 
badly the only thing of importance is 
repentance. 

Susan (With gesture of resignation): 
Yes, Mother. 

Morue_r (Patting GRANDMOTHER): Ann 
and I will tell thee about it when we 
come home. (Exit MoruHer.) 

GRANDMOTHER: Here we are left be- 
hind, Susan. I, because I am old and 

feeble, thee because thee has been 

naughty. Is thee greatly disap- 


pointed? 

Susan: Greatly, although it is not be- 
cause of important news that I wish 
to be there but because of something 
quite different. 

GRANDMOTHER: And what is that? 
(Yawning) I am very sleepy. Even 
the bell does not keep me awake. 

Susan: Many times I have helped Old 
John, the State House bell ringer, 
and, oh, it is such fun. He puts my 
hand on the rope with his and to- 
gether we pull to make the great bell 
call the slow hours. I am sure that 
Mother — if she knew — would think 
it more of my naughtiness. I can just 
hear her say, “Susan, how could 
thee? It is not proper for a little 
Quaker maid to ring the town bell.”’ 
But the way it is ringing today — I 
must be there — I must! Grand- 


mother, if I run away now to help 
Old John, will thee promise not to 


tell? Couldn’t thee pretend to be 
asleep while I go? (Waits for an 
answer and when there is none, ttp- 
toes over to GRANDMOTHER’S chair, 
watching her carefully for a moment) 
She is asleep! She really is! I’m 
going to ring that bell until it 
cracks! 
CURTAIN 


* * * * 


ScENE 2 

Setrina: The same. 

At Rise: MoTHer and ANN are seated 
beside the table which is set for dinner. 
FaTHER ts pacing the floor, looking at 
his watch. 

Moruer: That naughty Susan! Where 
can she be, William? 

Fatuer: Up to some kind of mischief, 


but we cannot punish her on this 
great day. She is as excited as we 
are about the reading of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and has for- 
gotten all about her dinner. But if 
she is not here by the time we have 
finished eating I will go out myself 
to look for her. 

ANN: Perhaps thee will take me along, 
Father. This has been such an ex- 
citing day. Wasn’t it a wonderful 
Declaration? 

Fatuer: “Life, Liberty and the Pur- 
suit of Happiness.’”’ Those are glori- 
ous words spoken on a glorious day. 

Ann: “The Pursuit of Happiness” — 
that is what Susan wants always. 

Moruer: Or the pursuit of naughti- 
ness. Is thee sure thee did not see 
her in the crowd at the State House, 
Ann? 

Ann: No, Mother, but I remember now 
where she might have gone — to ring 
the bell in the State House Belfry. 

Moruer: Susan to ring the bell! How 
could a little girl ring the great bell 
of Philadelphia? 

Ann: Many times Old John, the bell 
ringer, has let her pull at the bell rope 
with him. She says nothing makes 
her happier. It was Father speaking 
of happiness that reminded me. 

Farner: If it were Susan’s small hand 
on the rope when the bell cracked 
for Liberty, I should be the proudest 
Father in all this city. (Listening) I 
hear thy Cousin Henry’s voice in 
the hall. Perhaps he has found 
Susan. 

Henry (Entering): Cousin William, I 
ran all the way to tell thee. Susan is 
coming up the street now — and Mr. 
Thomas Jefferson is with her! 





Oruers: Mr. Thomas Jefferson! 

FaTuHER: Sit down, boy, get thy breath 
and tell us what this is all about. 

Henry: No, I must hurry home to my 
dinner. They will be here in a min- 
ute and Susan will tell her own 
story. (Ezit.) 

Moruer: Henry has certainly for- 
gotten his manners today. William, 
I hear someone at the door now. 
(Enter THomas JEFFERSON holding 
Susan’s hand.) 

Fatuer: Mr. Jefferson, this is an 
honor indeed. 

JEFFERSON: The honor is mine — and 
also that of escorting your daughter. 
I am proud to have made her 
acquaintance. 

Fatuer: Has Susan been up to more 
mischief, Mr. Jefferson? 

JEFFERSON: Mischief to her thinking 
but not to mine. I will make my 
story brief, sir. After the reading of 
the Declaration of Liberty was over 
we went to inspect the crack in the 
bell. There we found Susan weeping 
bitterly. She was afraid that she 
would be in great trouble and dis- 
grace since it was her hand on the 
rope with Old John’s when the bell 
cracked with rejoicing. She dared 
not come home for fear of punish- 
ment so I came with her to explain 
the situation. 

Fatuer: No, Susan, there will be no 
punishment — only praise. 

Susan: No punishment — not even for 
the sampler, Mother? I didn’t work 
on it at all. 

JEFFERSON: You do not care for 
sampler work, Susan? Ringing bells 
is more to your taste, perhaps? 


Susan: Oh, much more! 

JEFFERSON: But I am very fond of a 
well-made sampler. Will you make 
one for me to hang on the wall of my 
home in Virginia? 

Susan: Yes, Mr. Jefferson. I will 
make you the most beautiful sam- 
pler in the world. But what words 
shall I put on it? 

Ann: I know. Thee can take the words 
from the Declaration Mr. Jefferson 
wrote and say, “Life, Liberty, and 
the Pursuit of Happiness.” 

Susan: Did you write it, Mr. Jefferson? 

JEFFERSON: Yes, Susan. I wrote it for 
all naughty little girls like you 
throughout the colonies and so you 
write this for me on your sampler, 
“T, Susan, helped to crack the bell of 
Liberty in the Pursuit of Happiness.” 

Susan: I will, Mr. Jefferson, I will! 
Every stitch will be perfect and I 
will never, never be naughty again. 
I promise thee that, Mother. 

Mortuer: Thee is an easy promiser, 
Susan. 

Susan: “I, Susan, helped to crack the 
bell of Liberty in the Pursuit of 
Happiness on July the Fourth, 
Seventeen Seventy-six.”” Oh, I don’t 
know which is more glorious — lib- 
erty or the pursuit of happiness. 

JEFFERSON: You cannot have one with- 
out the other. Think a moment, 
Susan, and you will understand 
what I mean. 

Susan (Slowly): I think this is it. 
Without happiness we cannot enjoy 
liberty and without liberty we are 
not free to look for things that make 
us happy. 

THE END 





The Ass and the Lap Dog 


by Rowena Bennett 


Characters 
THE MASTER 
THE Ass 
THE Lap Doc 
THE PIGEON 
Two SERVANTS 
Time: Aesop-fable-time. 
Serrine: The yard of a country home. 
At Rise: On the terrace a table is set for 
the Master of the House. His lap 
dog lies asleep beside it. At the back 
of the stage a P1GEON waddles up and 
down pick-pecking the grass. Enter 
Master riding Ass. They circle the 
yard and draw up to a stop at the 
extreme right. 
Master (Making motions of dis- 
mounting) : 
Here we are, my good ass, 
Home again from our travel. 
You may nibble the grass 
And rest from the gravel 
Of pathway and road 
Forgetting your load .. . (He 
throws the reins loosely around 
the Ass’s neck.) 
You may lie in the shade 
Of the leaf and the vine 
While I sit me down 
At my table to dine . . . (He starts 
toward terrace. The Lar DoG 
wakens, and seeing his MASTER, 
runs to meet him, frolicking joy- 
ously. He wags his tail, licks his 
Master’s hand, fawns, barks, as 
his Master fondles and talks to 
him.) 


Ah, here comes that little 

Pet lap dog of mine! 

He’s barking to greet me. . . (He 

stoops and pats the Doa) 

Did you come to meet me? 

You’re so full of tricks 

With your capers and kicks! 

How your little tongue licks 

And your little paw pricks 

As you leap to caress me 

And try to address me! 

Come into the house 

While I wash and prepare 

To eat at this table 

And rest inthis chair (He indicates 
porch furniture. Exit MAsTER 
and Lap Doe into house, left. 
The Ass who has been watching, 
with envy, his MastEr’s fondling 
of the Lap Doe, now begins to 
sniffle. The sniffle grows to a sob, 
the sob to a braying wail. The 
PIGEON, alert to the first sound of 
woe, now flutters over to the Ass.) 


Pigeon: Whatever’s the matter, 


You poor little ass? 
Did you munch on a thistle 
While grazing the grass? 


Ass: Alack and alas! 


I am very abused 
And badly misused . . . (He sobs 
absurdly.) 


Picron: But didn’t I hear, 


As I flew from the rooftop 
And you came along 

With a click and hoof-clop, 
Oh, didn’t I hear 





Your good master saying 

He’d loosen your rein 
So you might go off straying 
And playing, 
and braying? 

That doesn’t quite sound 
As though he would abuse you 
Or ever misuse you... 


Ass (Very sorry for himself): 
It’s not what he did, 
It’s what he did not do. (He sobs.) 
He just didn’t pat me... 


PicEoN: Perhaps he forgot to. 


Ass: That’s just the trouble 
He’s always forgetting 
That I need a little 
Soft stroking and petting. 
My master expects me 
To go laden down, 
With bags and with bundles, 
Each day into town. 
And I ride him, besides, 
Just to rest and to ease him 
On the way home... 


PIGEON: 
You’re sure you don’t tease him 
By kicking and balking 
When you should be walking? 


Ass: Of course not. I struggle 
And strain just to please him... 
But look at that lap dog! 
His kind never labors. 
He’s just a small nuisance 
That barks at the neighbors; 
And yet he is housed, 
Not out in the stable 
But in the front hallway. 
He eats at the table! 


Pigron (Nodding assent): 
I see him indoors 


When I perch on the gable. 
Ass: What makes Master show him 
Such gushing affection? 
It gives me a feeling 
Of abject dejection. 
Picreon: The pup is a queer one, 

A cute and a dear one: 

He’s full of his tricks 

He capers and kicks, 

He kisses with licks, 

He runs after sticks, 

He curls up to nap 

In somebody’s lap. 

He’s quite a cute chap... 

Ass: Then /’ll be the same. 

Two can play at that game. 

PiGEon (Taken aback): 

But you haven’t the fame 

Or the ways or the name 

Of a lap dog... 

Ass (Angrily and haughtily): . . .I claim 

My rights just the same. (He begins 

to caper) 

The right to go rollicking, 
frollicking, 
rambling, 
gamboling, 
pattering, 
clattering, 
fawning and 
flattering . . . 

PiGEon (Disgusted) : 

O hush with your chattering! 

(Enter Master looking back over his 

shoulder to see if Doe is following.) 

Here comes your master 

To sit down to table. 
Ass: He’ll never again 
Make me sleep in the stable. 
(He continues to whirl and dance) 
Master (Seating himself at table, but 
whistling and calling to Doc in the 
house) : 





Come, come, little chap, 

Sit down in my lap 

Or curl at my feet 

And I'll give you to eat 

The fat of the meat 

And a tidbit of sweet... 

Ass: I’ll come, my good master, 

I’ll hurry much faster 

Than that silly puppy. 

I'll share in your suppy 

And sit in your lappy 

And make you quite happy . . . (He 
dances and capers up to the terrace 
unseen by the Man who 1s still 
whistling for the Do.) 

Picron (To Ass): 

Your Master won’t know 
What a “dumb beast” is saying. 
He just thinks you’re braying 
And braying and braying... 

Ass: Hee-haw! Hee-haw! 

Master (Looking around, his eyes 
popping with astonishment) : 

Good gracious! What’s this? 
Is my ass going crazy? 

PIGEON (Aside with cooing laughter): 

At least you can’t say 

He is balky or lazy... 

Ass: 

Please pat me, dear Master, 

I’m really as frisky 
As your little lap dog, 

My tail is as whisky, 
My tongue kisses faster .. . 
(As he speaks he tries to lick his 
MastTER and to sit in his lap. Instead 
he pushes the poor man over backward 
in his chair, knocks over the table and 
crashes all the dishes.) 

Master: Help! Help! The ass has 
gone mad! (Enter two SERVANTS and 
Lap Doc. The Doc barks. The 
PIGEON flutters about excitedly. The 


SerRvVANTs shoo the Ass across the 
stage from left to right with big nap- 
kins or kerchiefs.) 
Master (Rising and righting his chair) : 
Poor creature! He must have 
Been having a fit! 
(He runs over to the Ass and begins to 
pat him soothingly.) 
Piaron (Aside): A misfit more likely. 
He'll get over it. 
Master (7'0 SERVANTs): 
Go fetch some cool water 
And bring a soft blanket. 
It’s been such a faithful 
Old beast I can’t think it 
Enough for it’s service .. . 

PicEon (Aside, chuckling): Much bet- 
ter to spank it. (Hzit SERVANTS.) 
Master (Still stroking Ass who is now 
calming down and enjoying the atten- 

tion he’s getting): 
There, there, are you better? 
Lie down on the grass. 
(The Ass obeys) 
I’ve a soft place right here 
(The MAN puts his hand over his 
heart.) 
For you, dear little ass. 
And I’m anxious to see 
This strange fit of yours pass. 


We've traveled together 

So much on the road; 
And you’ve been so patient 

With me and my load 
There’s no one can quite 

Take your strong, quiet place. 
(SERVANTS enter with water and 
blanket. Master turns to SERVANTS) 
Here, sprinkle the water 

And cool off his face. 
(ServANtTs obey. The Ass gives a 
deep sigh of pleasure and closes his 





eyes.) 
Now put on the blanket. 
(SERVANTS obey.) 
We'll leave him to rest... 
(The Master starts to tiptoe away, 
SERVANTS following.) 
I think that some quiet 
And sleep would be best. 
(SERVANTS nod assent and the three 
tiptoe out. There is a brief pause, 
then the PIGEON hops over to the Ass.) 
PicEon: Well, Silly, you don’t 
Make a very good poodle. 
They think, when you try it, 
You're losing your noodle... 
Ass (Opening his eyes): 
But, oh, I’ve discovered 
How much Master cares 
For his ass as he is 
Without putting on airs! 
I’ll not scorn the stable 
With feed trough and shelf 


For folks like me best 
When I’m being myself. 


THE END 
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Part Three 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





The Little Red Hen 


by June Barr 


Characters 
LitrLE Rep HEN 
LITTLE Pic 
THE Cat 
THE Rat 
ScENE 1 
Settine: The Little Red Hen’s kitchen. 
At Rise: The Lirrte Rep HEN 1s sit- 
ting in her rocker by the stove, mend- 
ing an apron and humming softly. 
There is a knock at the door. 
LitTLE Rep HEN (Dropping her mend- 
ing into work basket and jumping up 
eagerly) : 


Oh, me, and oh, my! Now who can 
that be? 
I do hope it’s someone who'll stay 
for tea! 
(Bustles to door and opens tt.) 
Why, Little Pig! Good day, good day! 
Litt.e Pia: I was just passing by your 


way — 

LirtLe Rep HEN: 

Well, I just can’t say how glad I am! 
Won’t you. come in for cakes and 
jam? 

LiTtLeE Pia (Stepping inside and pass- 
ing LitTLE Rep HEN his cap): 
Mmm, cakes and jam! And will 

there be tea? 
Tea goes with them, it seems to me! 
(Steps over to table, rubbing his hands 
greedily.) 

LitrLe Rep HEN (Laughing. She has 
put cap on stand by door and now 


should be at cupboard. She sets out 
on table two cups and saucers, moves 
teakettle to front of stove): 
Of course there’ll be tea, Little Pig— 
a lot. 
And just as you like it, strong and 
hot! (There is another knock.) 
LITTLE Pic: 
A caller —— hmmph! What a noise he 
makes! 
I s’pose he’ll share the tea and cakes! 
LittLe Rep HEN (Opening door): 
Well, what do you know? It’s Mrs. 
Cat! 
Mrs. Cat: I suppose it ts surprising 
at that! 
LirrLe Rep HEN: 
Come in and sit down, I’m just mak- 
ing tea, 
And you can join Little Pig and me! 
(Mrs. Cart steps inside, and LITTLE 
Rep HEN puts her parasol by stand.) 
We’ve cakes and jam and lots of milk 
To make your fur as fine as silk. 
Mrs. Cat (Removing her gloves, she 
puts them in her purse): I was out 
walking, and thought I’d drop by — 
LittLe Pia (Muttering to himself): 
I hope she’s not as hungry as I! 
LitrLE Rep HEN (Setting out another 
cup): 
Now, Little Pig, there’s plenty for 
all! (Another knock) 
Well! Someone else has come to call! 
Mrs. Cat (Aside to Pic as she moves 





over to table): I hope it isn’t that ugly 
Dog! 
Litre Pia: Or that silly fat Goose — 
she’s such a Hog! 
LittLE Rep HEN (At door): 
Well, well! Come in! Imagine that! 
It’s my friend, the long-tailed Rat! 
Rat (Stepping inside, handing hat to 
LitTLE Rep Hen): 
Good afternoon, dear Little Red 
Hen, 
I thought it time I dropped in again! 
LirrLeE Rep Hen (Puts hat on stand 
and hurries over to cupboard): I’m 
glad to see you, sit down, my dear. 
LittLe Pia (Spreading arms over whole 
end of table): I’m sitting here! 
Mrs. Cat (Sitting down hurriedly): 
I’m sitting here! 


Rat (Sitting down in one of the empty 


places): 

Oh, this is fine, I’m easy to please 

As long as there’s plenty of bread 
and cheese! 

LitTLE Rep HEN (Going back and forth 
to cupboard she brings another cup 
and saucer, a jar of jam, piece of 
cheese on plate, and a bowl and a 
bottle of milk for Cat): 

There’s cheese for you, Rat, and milk 
for the Cat. 
And jam for the Pig — 

Mrs. Cat: To make him fat! (All 
laugh, as Pia rubs his tummy.) 

LitrLE Rep Hen (Setting tea pot on 
back of stove and pouring water from 
teakettle) : 

And for us all, a nice pot of tea — 
How cozy our little visit will be! 
CURTAIN 


* * %* * 
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ScENE 2 

Time: Several days later. 

Serrine: The same. 

At Rise: Mrs. Cat is rocking in the 
LitrLeE Rep HEn’s chair. THE Rat 
is seated at the table, leaning on his 
elbow, and Pia is scraping his dish 
with a spoon. The Litre Rep HEN 
is putting the last of the cups and 
saucers into the cupboard. 

Pic: MMMmmmn, that was good! I 
wish I had more! 

LirrLe Rep HEN: 

You’ve eaten it all, as I told you 
before! (Goes over to table) 

Come, give me your dish, you’ve 
scraped it enough! 
Pia (Giving it up reluctantly): Well, 
really! You don’t have to get in a 
huff! 
LirrLe Rep HEN (Taking dish to sink 
and making motions of washing 1t): 
I’m sorry, dear Pig, if I made you 
feel hurried, 

But really, you know, I am quite 
worried — 

You all came for tea, and decided to 
stay, 

And my groceries are dwindling, day 
by day — 

(Dries dish, puts it in cupboard and 

turns to face them all.) 

Rat: 

Now don’t you be worrying, Hen, if 
you please, 

There’s still a great plenty of biscuits 
and cheese. 

Mrs. Car: And so far my coat is as 
smooth as fine silk. 

LiTTLE Rep Hen: But soon there may 
be no more creamy sweet milk — 
Pia (Stretching): OOOoooohhh, hum! 

I guess I’ll lie down — (Moves slowly 





from table to couch.) 

LitrLeE Rep Hen (Taking off apron, 
and clucking impatiently): Well, if 
you'll excuse me, /’m going to town! 
(Hangs up apron and crosses quickly 
to door and goes out.) 

Mrs. Cat: Well! Don’t you think that 
was just a bit rude? 

Pia (Sleepily): Not if her errand is buy- 
ing more food! 

Rat: Why don’t you go home, Pig? 
Why are you so loath? 

Pia: No. I was here first, and I’ll out- 
stay you both! 

Mrs. Cat: 

I’m sure any etiquette book would 


agree 
Both you and Rat should leave be- 
fore me! 
Rat: 
I came in last, I’ll not budge a step 


Till you two are gone — 

Pic (Yawning aloud): Aahhhhhh — I 
have just no pep! (Turns over and 
settles down for nap.) 

Mrs. Cart: Well, I’ll stay here forever 
before I will yield! 

LitrLeE Rep Hen (Running excitedly 
in at the door): Look! Look what I 
found out there in the field! 

Rat (Coming over to her): What is it — 
(Their voices wake Pic, and he jumps 
up, rubbing his eyes, and joins Mrs. 
Cat and Rat as they gather round 
the LirrLe Rep HEn.) 

Litre Rep Hen: 

Just look! A fat grain of wheat! 

We'll plant it, and then we’ll have 
plenty to eat! 

Come on now, who'll help me? We’d 
better begin — 

Pic: But planting is Work, and 
(Stretching) I’m so all in! 


Mrs. Cat (Backing away and sitting 
down in rocker again): Well, now, 
surely you won’t ask a guest — 

Rat: Like Pig there, I’m just about 
ready for rest— (Sits down and puts 
his feet up on another chair.) 

LitrLe Rep HEn: 

All right then, I’ll have to go plant it 
myself 

If we’re to eat, there must be food on 
the shelf! 

Sit here and enjoy yourselves then, if 
you’d rather, 

(Turns back from doorway to ask) 

But when the wheat’s ripe, who'll 
help me to gather? 

Rat: Not I! You can do it — I’m 
sure you won’t mind — 

Mrs. Car: Not I, for I never do work of 
that kind! 

Pia (Sleepily): I can’t say that I’d 
enjoy gathering wheat — 

LirtLe Rep Hen: Then I'll gather it 
myself, for we all have to eat. (Goes 
out door.) 

CURTAIN 


* * * ** 


ScENE 3 

Tre: A few weeks later. 

Sertine: The same. 

At Rise: Pie ts stretched out on couch 
with arms under his head. Rat ts 
seated at table, with an empty plate 
before him, which he picks up and 
looks at mournfully every little while. 
Mrs. Cart is just putting tea kettle 
on stove. 

Mrs. Cat: 

I may as well heat up the water for 
tea, 

Although with no milk it tastes 
awful to me! 





Rat: 
The little Hen said she’d be back in 
an hour 
With the wheat that she gathered all 
ground into flour. 
Pia: 
I suppose we were piggish to let her 
go — still, 
Who felt like carrying wheat to the 
mill? 
Mrs. Cat: 
Not I, I’m sure! Why, I wouldn’t 
be seen! 
After all, on the farm I’m considered 
a queen! 
Rat: 
Well I’m not a queen, nor a king, for 
that matter, 
But such heavy work — oh! — what 
is that clatter? 
LitrLe Rep Hen: 
Please open the door, for this bag is 
so big! 
Come open the door, please, Cat, 
Rat, or Pig! 
(They run and open the door and 
stand by while the LirrLe Rep HEN 
hauls the heavy bag of flour into the 
house and up onto the shelf under the 
food cupboard. She drops into a chair, 
puffing and panting) 
There! There’s the flour! I’m so tired 
I’m half dead! 
Now, who will help me to bake it in 
bread? 
Mrs. Car: My dear Hen, I’m certain 
you just can’t mean me! 
Pia: Not I, for I’m hungry and tired 
as can be! 
Rat: Not I, for the truth is I’m not 
good at baking — 
Lirrte Rep Hen (Ezasperated): 
Oh, you’re not good at anything, 
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sleeping or waking! 
All right then, I’il bake it myself, 
and you'll see 
How crusty and golden and white it 
will be! 
(Gets up and gets big mixing bowl 
from cupboard, takes it over to shelf 
and starts opening flour sack.) 

Pig: Mmmmmm, sounds Goop! 

Litre Rep Hen (Looking around at 
them all): 

Yes, and you'll regret then 
That you left all the work for the 
Little Red Hen! 
CURTAIN 
* 7 * * 
ScENE 4 

Time: Couple of hours later. 

Serrina: Same. 

At Rise: LirrLe Rep HEN 1s removing 
one loaf from oven, while Mrs. Cart, 
Rat and Pie stand watching hungrily, 
and Pia follows as she takes it over 
to table. 

Pia: Oh, Little Red Hen, what a baker 
you are! 

Mrs. Car: Yes, really, dear Hen, you 
deserve a gold star! 

Rat: I always did say that you 
couldn’t be beat! 

LitTLE Rep Hen: 

Well, now the hot bread is all ready 
to eat! 

(Pia jumps to sit down at the table) 

And who'll help me eat it? Will you, 
Mr. Rat? 

Rat: I certainly will, you can bet on 
that! (Sits down) 

LitrLE Rep Hen: How about you, 
Cat and Pig, will you dine? 

Mrs. Car: I will! I’m famished! (Sits 
down.) 

Pia: I will! Where’s mine? 





LitTLE Rep Hen: Oh, no you won't, 
anyone! Don’t touch a crumb! (Slaps 
at Pia’s hand as he picks at crumbs.) 

Mrs. Cat (Offended): Why! What do 
you mean? 

Pic (Plaintively): Yes — can’t I have 
some? 

LirrLE Rep Hen: 

I planted the wheat, and J worked 
with a will — 

I gathered and carried it off to the 
mill — 

I brought home the flour, and J 
baked up the bread — 

And now, my dear friends, J shall be 
fed! 

(Sits down and cuts a slice of bread 

and bites into it while they all watch 

hungrily.) 

Mrs. Cart (Rising and crossing quickly 
to get her bonnet, which she puts on 


hurriedly and crookedly): 

Well! I never was treated so badly 
before! 

(Grabs up parasol and purse) 

Good day, Little Hen, you will see 
me no more! 


(Hurries out, while LirTLE Rep Hen 
chews placidly.) 
Rat (Nonchalantly, as he rises and gets 
his hat): 
Well, if that’s how you feel, I may 
just as well go. 
(Turns at doorway to say) 
I’d rather have cheese anyhow, as 
you know! 
Pia (Rubbing hands together gleefully): 
Ah, now they’re gone, and there’s 


just you and me! 
Can’t we pretend that I’ve just 
come to tea? 

LitTLe Rep HEN: 

Indeed we cannot, Little Pig! I am 
through 

Feeding and tending and working 
for you! 

You may as well follow your friends 
through the door, 

For as long as you stay you'll not get 
a bite more! 

Pia (Astonished) : 

But how will you eat all that bread 
by yourself? 

LittLe Rep HEN (Firmly): 

What I don’t eat today I can put on 
the shelf. 

Pia (Sticking out his lower lip, then 
bursting into tears, goes over and gets 
his cap): 

I think you’re a pig, Little Hen, I 
don’t care! 

To have all these loaves and not give 
me a share! 

(Stamps out. Litre Rep HEN 

smiles to herself, then gets up and 

closes the door. Returning to the table, 

she takes the loaves in her arm and 

goes to cupboard where she begins to 

put them on the shelf.) 

LitTLE Rep HEN: 

There! There’s food in my cupboard! 
And oh, deary me! 

I’ll be careful next time, whom I ask 
in for tea! 


THE END 





The Five Senses 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
BETTY 
MOTHER 
SIGHT 
HEARING 
TASTE 
SMELL 
Toucu 

SETTING: A garden. 

At Rise: Moruer is wheeling a baby 
buggy left. She places the buggy in 
the shade near tree at left and then 
pats blanket. Berry, a little girl, 
stands at center stage watching. She 
looks unhappy. 

Moruer (Turning to Berry): 

Now stay in the garden, Betty, and 
play, 

And watch Baby Brother for me 
today. 

Berry: 

But he’s so little, he can’t even talk, 
Or climb from his buggy or romp and 
walk. 

MorTHER: 

But he’s fun to watch when he’s 
sound asleep; 

Every now and then you can take a 
peep. 

Berry: 

But can’t I go see the children next 
door? 

There’s nothing to do alone — it’s a 
bore. 

Moruer (Looking around): 

A bore? When there’s so many 
things to see? 


+ The Five Senses 
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A garden’s a wonderful place to be. 
I wish I could stay in the sun and 
play 
Instead of cleaning and dusting to- 
day. 
Berty: But what game can you play 
when there’s only one? 
What can I do, Mother, to have 
some fun? 
Morue_r (Looking upstage and smiling): 
Watch the robin with his lovely red 
breast, 
Perhaps you may catch him building 
his nest. 
Count the colors in the flowers so 
gay, 
Listen to trees as they rustle and 
sway. 
Taste a grape from the arbor over- 
head, 
And touch Baby Brother’s soft 
downy head. 
A poet once said in beautiful rhyme, 
And I’ve read it over many a time, 
The world’s so full of a number of 
things 
That we should all be as happy as 
kings. 
What do you think your five senses 
are for? 
But to make you enjoy things more 
and more. 
Betty: 
Five senses? But Mother, what use 
are they? 
Will they help me to pass the time 
away? 








MorTHER: 
Yes, child. Use your eyes and your 
ears and head, 

And you'll have a good time just as I 
said. (MorTHER goes off right.) 
Berry (She touches her eyes, then her 
ears): Use my eyes and my ears? 

But I don’t see 
How that will help when I want 
company. (She walks over and 
looks at her baby brother in buggy.) 
Oh, Baby Brother, do hurry and 
grow, 
You’re not very much fun this way, 
you know. 
Oh dear, if I only knew what to do — 
(A LirrLe Boy Sprite appears, the 
sense of sight.) 
Sieut: Silly child, P’ll help you. 
Berry: But who are you? 
SIGHT: 
I’m the sense of sight. You must use 
me more. 
See everything. That’s what your 
eyes are for. 
Betty: 
I’ll open them wide but all I can see 
Is our garden here and of course a 
tree. 
Sicut (Pointing upstage): Look close 
at that tree, a robin you’ll spy — 
Betty: 
Why, yes, there he is, on that branch 
so high. 
There’s a worm in his beak. I won- 
der why. 
SicutT: Food for the babies in the nest 
nearby. 
Betty: 
There’s the nest! I didn’t know you 
could see 
Such wondrous things if you looked 
at a tree. 





SicuT: Just open your eyes and you will 
see more — 
Berry (Looking everywhere, up, then 
down, etc): 
I never noticed that sunbeam before, 
Nor how blue the sky is, how green 
the grass. 
Sicut: You’re growing to be a very 
wise lass. 
Berty: I’ve opened my eyes, I’m 
using them now, 
I do thank you so for showing me 
how. 
(Another of the senses enters, a LITTLE 
GIRL SPRITE.) 
Hearing: Now, open your ears. 
They’re important too. 
Betty: Why, here’s someone else — 
tell me, who are you? 
HearinG: The sense of hearing. You 
must use me too. 
Berry: Yes, of course, I will. Tell me 
what to do. 
HEARING: Why, open your ears and 
listen closely. 
Berry: 
I hear a sound now but what can it be? 
Can it be the wind rustling through 
the trees? 
HBARING: 
Yes, that’s what it is, just a gentle 
breeze. 
But there’s something else. Now 
listen again. 
Betty: 
Why, someone’s singing. 
brown wren! 
Such a lovely song. I hear a new 
sound — 
Squirrels chattering over a nut 
they’ve found. 
Oh, aren’t they cunning with their 
bushy tails? 


A little 





Sicut and Hrarine (Together, nodding 
and smiling): 

If you watch and listen, it never fails 

To bring joy and delight into each 
day. 

(Siaut touches his eyes and HEARING 

touches her ears.) 

Open your eyes and ears, that is the 
way. 

(Another Boy Sprite runs in, the 

sense of taste.) 

TASTE: 

And don’t forget about me. 
come with haste 

To tell you all about the sense of 
taste. 

Berry: The sense of taste? I use that 
when I eat. 

Taste: If you taste each bite, food will 
be a treat. 

Betty: Sometimes I gobble, I’m sorry 
to say. 

TASTE: 

You must never do that; it’s not the 
way 

To enjoy your food. Just try and 
savour 

Each bite to taste its delicious flavor. 

Berry: You’ve made me hungry by 
what you’ve said. 

Taste (Running right): Then pick some 
grapes from the vines overhead. 
(Berry runs right and picks a small 
bunch of grapes. She looks at them, 
and then pops one into her mouth. She 
eats rest through next few lines.) 

Berry: 

They look so pretty and they taste so 
sweet, 

The Lord gave us wonderful things 
to eat! 

Taste: Yes. Fruits and vegetables 

colored so gay, 


I’ve 


If you taste each bite, my, they’re 
good, you'll say. 

Betty: 

Then if I use my tongue to taste 
things more, 
I'll discover new flavors by the score. 

SicutT, HEARING and Taste (Nodding. 
SicHt touches eyes, HEARING, ears 
and 'Tast®, his tongue): 

Use your eyes and ears and tongue 
and you’ll see 

That each day will much more in- 
teresting be. 

(A Lirrie Grru Sprire runs in, the 

sense of smell.) 

SMELL (Putting her finger on her nose): 
In the middle of your face is a nose, 
To sniff the fresh air and to smell a 

rose. 

Betty: Now tell me who you are. 

SMELL: The sense of smell. 

You must learn how to use me very 
well. 

Now just wrinkle your nose and go 
sniff — sniff. 

Betty (Sniffing): 

My, but something smells good. I 
got a whiff 

Of something so sweet. But I cannot 
tell 

If it’s trees or grass or flowers I smell. 

SMELL: 

It’s a lovely mixture, a rare perfume 

Of the good rich earth and flowers in 
bloom. 

Now run to the garden and smell the 
rose. 

Berry (Running upstage and bending 
over flower): 

A beautiful fragrance comes to my 
nose. 

What amazing things there are all 
around 











If I use the senses that I have found. 
(Another LirrLE GIRL SPRITE runs 
tn, the sense of touch.) 
Toucu: There’s another sense, too, the 
sense of touch. 
Berry: Another one, my! Do I use you 
much? 
Toucu: 
Use your fingers to feel the things 
you see, 
The satin smooth fruit that grows on 
the tree; (Pointing to flower bed.) 
Touch that little flower but gentle be. 
Berry (Bending over flower): 
It feels like velvet, this purple pansy. 
Toucna: 
You pet the kitty as he drinks his 
milk — 
Have you noticed his fur is soft as 
silk? 
Betty: I remember now how soft is his 
coat. 
Toucnu: 
Of all things you touch you ought to 
take note. 
But touch all gently with kindness 
and care, 
All of God’s little creatures every- 
where. 
When you touch one you love, it’s 
best of all — 
Betty (Turning suddenly): 
Oh, dear, did I hear Baby Brother 
call? 
(She runs over to buggy and bends 
over it.) 
He’s awake and making a cooing 
noise. 
Oh my, aren’t they cute? Little baby 
boys! 
It’s so nice to touch his soft downy 
head, 
He’s smiling at me from his cozy bed. 


SrnssEs (Together, nodding and smiling): 
To use her five senses we’ve shown 
her how. 
She’s a different girl — she’s wide 
awake now. (They all run off.) 
Berry (Turning): 
Why, where are they now? They’ve 
all gone away. (Then smiling) 
But they’re still mine to use for every 
day. (She sits down near buggy.) 
It’s fun to be sitting under a tree, 
With dear Baby Brother smiling at 
me. 
(MorHER comes 
Berry for a moment. 
sees her and smiles.) 
Oh, Mother, you’re here, I am so 
glad. 
Mortuer: What’s this? But I thought 
you’d be feeling sad. 
Berry: Oh, Mother, when you 
use your senses five. 
Why, you suddenly seem to come 
alive. 
MoruER (Nodding): 
The world is so full of beautiful 
things, 
The Lord has given us many bless- 
ings. 
Betty: So many things I seemed 
to discover, 
The birds and the trees and Baby 
Brother. 
And I felt so happy down deep inside 
That I could have laughed and I 
could have cried. 
What is that feeling, please tell me, 
Mother, 
I have when I look at Baby Brother? 
Moruer: A wonderful gift from our 
Lord above, 
It’s the best gift of all, the gift of love. 
THE END 


in and watches 
Then Bretry 





The Three Little Kittens 


By June Barr 


Characters 
Ist Lirrte KirrEN 
2np LitrLe KITTEN 
3RD LitrLeE KITTEN 
MoruHer Cat 

Sertine: Back yard. 

Ar Rise: Taree Lirrie Kirrens 
come running through gate at stage 
left. 

ist Kirren: Oh, oh! We’re three nice 
Kittens. 

2np KiTrEN: But we’ve lost our mit- 
tens! 

(All hold up hands for each other to 
see.) 


3RD KitTen: I’m going to cry! Mee-ow, 
mee-ow! 


2np Kirren: J’m going to cry! Mee-ow! 
mee-ow! 
3RD Kitten: Oh, me, oh, my! Mee-ow, 
mee-ow! 
(MorHEeR CaT comes out of door, 
on to porch.) 
MoruEr Cat: 
What is it, what’s happened, my 
dear little Kittens? 
What makes you wail and cry? 
Ist Kirren: 
Oh, Mother dear, we sadly fear — 
(Breaks into sobs) Mee-ow, mee-ow! 
2nD KITTEN: 
That we have lost our mittens! 
(All hold out hands.) 
Motuer Car: 
What! Lost your mittens! 
naughty Kittens! 
Then you shall have no pie! 


You 


Kirrens (Wailing loudly): 
Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow! 
Moruer Cart (Crossly, shaking finger 
at them): 
Unless you find those good warm 
mittens, 
Then you shall have no pie! 
(Goes in house and bangs door.) 
lst Kitren: Mee-ow, mee-ow! I want 
some pie! 
2np Kitten: And so do I! 
mee-ow! 
3rD Kirren (Stops crying): Let’s be 
good Kittens! (OrHers stop cry- 
ing and look at him.) We'll find our 
mittens! 
[Ist and 2npd Kirrens (Joyfully): 
Then we can have some pie! 
(All run off through gate at left. 
Moruer Cat comes out with broom 
and carefully sweeps porch and steps, 
humming to herself. Kitrens come 
running back through gate.) 
lst Kirren (Breathlessly): Oh, Mother 
dear — 
2np Kitren (Holding up mittens): 
See here! See here! 
3RD KITTEN: 
See! We have found our mittens! 
(All begin to dance around crazily, 
waving mittens.) 
THREE KitTens (Sing-song) : 
We’ve found our mittens, we've 
found our mittens! 
Moruer Car (Smiling): 
Well, put on your mittens, you silly 
Kittens! 


Mee-ow, 








Kirrens (Pulling mittens on hastily): 
And may we have some pie? 

Moruer Cat (Amused): 
Yes, yes! Now you may have some 

pie! 

(She goes into house, and Kitrrens 
sit on steps like good little kittens.) 

Isr Kirren: Purr, purr! We'll have 
some pie! 

2np Kitren: Purr, purr! We do love 
pie. (MorsHer Cat comes from 
house with three plates with piece of 
pie on each, and hands them to Kir- 
TENS. They set them on steps or else 
hold them on lap.) 

Moruer Cat: 
There. You’ve been good kittens, 


and found your mittens, 
So there’s your piece of pie. 
KITTENS: 
Oh, thank you, thank you, Mother 


dear, 
For we do love your pie! 
(MorHerR Cat goes into house, and 
Kittens eat pie eagerly.) 
Ist Kirren (Looking at mittens): 
Oh mee-ow! mee-ow! Look what 
I’ve done! 
2np Kitren (Looking at his mit- 
tens): 
Oh, mee-ow! 
one! 
(3rd Kirren looks at his mittens, 
and all howl together.) 
MorHeR Cat (Appearing in door- 
way): What is it now? 
Ist Krrren: Oh, Mother dear — 
2np Kitten: We greatly fear — 
3rp Kirren: That we have soiled our 
mittens! 
MorHer Cat (Gathering up their 
plates) : 
What! 


You’re not the only 


Soiled your mittens! You 
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naughty Kittens! 

Ist Kirren: We soiled them eating 
pie! (All continue to wail. MoTHErR 
Cat goes into house, reappears with 
pail of water. Takes tub from nail on 
side of house.) 

MoruHer Cat: Get up, get up, you 
naughty Kittens! 

(All jump up and follow as she comes 
down steps and takes tub to center 
stage, where she pours water into it. 
She goes to porch and gets washboard 
and puts in tub.) 

You'll have to wash those dirty 

mittens, 

Or you'll get no more pie! 

Kirrens: We will! 

Ist Kirren: I’m first! (Puts mittens 
into tub and starts to scrub whtle 
MorTHER goes back into house with 
her pail.) 

3RD KITTEN: 

We'll wash them clean as any mit- 
tens you’ve ever seen! 

(Ist Kirren washes mittens briefly, 

wrings them out and goes to clothes 

line and hangs them up with pins 

from boz.) 

2nv “KITTEN (Putting mittens in tub): 
I’m next! I’m next! I love to 

scrub! 
Oh, rub-a-dub-dub! 

THREE: Oh, rub-a-dub-dub! (2np 
Kirren finishes mittens and goes 
to hang them while 3rp KiTrEeN puts 
his mittens in tub.) 

3RD KITTEN: 

We'll wash them all clean, and 
hang them to dry, 

And you’d never guess that we ate 
any pie! 

(Finishes his and goes and hangs 

them up. ALL THREE dance back 





and stand near steps.) 

Aut THREE: 
Oh, Mother dear, come here, come 

here! 

(MorHER Cat comes to door.) 

Ist Kirren: We’ve washed our mit- 
tens! 

AL: We’ve washed our mittens! 

Moruer Cat: Washed your mittens! 
(Coming down steps, she hugs them) 
You darling Kittens! 

Auw: Purr, purr! Purr, purr! 

Moruer Cat: Hush! I smell a mouse 


close by! 
(Starts looking around under steps 
and porch, with Kirrens following.) 
lst Kitrren: Hush, hush! 
2nd. Kirren’ (Softly): 
mee-ow! 
ALL: 
We smell a mouse close by! 
Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow! 
(All are searching around porch 
and steps.) 


Mee-ow, 


THE END 


Jack and the Beanstalk 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
JACK 
Jack’s MOTHER 
Cow CRUMMIE 
FARMER 
GIANT 
GIANT’s WIFE 
HEN (voice) 
Harp (voice) 
NEIGHBORS 


ScENE 1 


Serrine: Garden of Jack’s MorTHER’s 
cottage. 

Ar Rise: Jack is putting up a sign: 
“Cow for sale.”’ Jack’s MoTHER is 
hugging Cow CrumMIE and wiping 
her own eyes with a handkerchief. 

Mortuer: Goodbye, dear Crummie! 

CrummizE: Moo, moo, moo! 

That’s the only 
Thing to do. 
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Moruer (70 JAcK): 
Now be sure 
They pay you well; 
She is all 
We have to sell. 
(Goes into cottage) 
CrumMiE: Moo, moo, 
Be sure they pay 
Me as well 
With clover hay. 
(Enter FARMER.) 
Farmer: What’ll you take 
For your cow, young man? 
I want to make 
As much as I can. 
Farmer (Taking bag from pocket): 
Then I have just 
The thing you need: 
These wonderful beans 
You can grow from seed. 
(Gives beans to Jack) 


JACK: 


Jack (Looking at beans): 


Oh, how pretty! 








Thank you, sir! 
Be sure to take 
Good care of her. 
(Exit FarMER with Cow. Jack calls) 
Mother! Mother! 
Our fortune’s made! 
(Enter MoTHER eagerly) 
Look at the beans 
the Farmer paid! 
(Gives beans to MOTHER.) 
MorTHER (Frowning): 
What does this mean? 
Jack (Proudly): 
Mother, it means 
I’ve sold the cow 
For a bag of beans. 
MorHER (Angrily) : 
A bag of beans! 
You worthless lad! 
You’ve lost the only 
Thing we had. 
(Throws beans off stage into other part 
of the garden. As MoTHER turns back 
to cottage, JAcK gazes sadly at beans. 
Suddenly he starts up.) 
JACK: Mother, quick! 
I saw a sprout! 
Nonsense, what are you 
Talking about? 
Look, Mother, look! 
How fast it grows! 
Moruer: Where’s it headed? 
JACK: No one knows. 
(Looking upward) 
It grows so fast 
And it grows so high 
It’s growing right straight 
Up to the sky. 
(Goes off to bean vine.) 
Moruer: Jack, come back! 
Don’t climb so high! 
See what it looks like 
Up in the sky. 


MorHER: 


JACK: 


JACK: 


(NEIGHBORS come running to see; 
ALL stand staring upward.) 
lst NEIGHBOR: 
He’s climbed to the top! 
2nD NEIGHBOR: 
He’s touching the blue! 
3RD NEIGHBOR: 
Oh, look! I can see — 
He’s climbed right through! 
CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 


SettinG: Kitchen of Giant’s house. 
At Rise: GIAnt’s WIFE ts stirring huge 
kettle on stove. A knock at the door. 
Enter Jack. 
Wire (Crossly): What do you want? 
JACK: May I come in? 
WIFE: Not if you wish 
To keep your skin. 
Don’t you know 
There’s a Giant here? 
Any moment 
He might appear! 
Jack (Calling): 
Hello, Giant! 
Glad to meet you! 
Hush! Do you want him 
To come and eat you? 
Go now — run 
As fast as you can. 
He hates the sight 
Of an Englishman. 
(Loud thumps approaching) 
Listen! I hear him 
Come right now! 
Help! 
I'd like to 
Help — but how? 
Isn’t there some place 
Where I could hide? 
Here, in this cupboard — 


WIFE: 


JACK: 
WIFE: 


JACK: 


WIFE: 





Jump inside! 
(Pushing Jack into cupboard. Enter 
GIANT.) 
Giant (Sniffing): 
Fee — Fo — Fi — Fum! 
I smell the blood of an 
Englishman! 
Be he alive — 
What nonsense, dear! 
How could an Englishman 
get here? 
(Giant walks about sniffing; nearing 
cupboard.) 
All that you smell 
Is in the pot. 
Come now and eat it 
While it’s hot. 
(Serving food.) 
Giant (Sitting down and devouring 
food): 


WIFE: 


Grr! I’m hungry! 


Where’s my meat? 

You never give me 

Enough to eat. 
(WIFE runs back and forth with food, 
while JacK peeps from cupboard) 

Bring me a ham 

And a steak or two, 

Plenty of jam 

On the waffles, too! 
(Licks plate, wipes mouth on back of 
hand, and leans back, while Wire 
removes dishes) 

Now, Wife, bring me 

My golden hen! 
(WIFE sets Hen and egg-dish or basket 
before GIANT) 

Lay! 
(After each command, he takes a 
golden egg from hen and puts in dish) 

Another! 

Lay! 

Again! 


HEN (Imitated from behind scenes) : 
Cut-cut-cut-kadawkut! 
Wire (Yawning): 
Well, I’m glad 
At last he’s fed. 
Goodnight, all, 
I’m going to bed. 


Me, I never 
Go to bed; 
Stay up all the 
Night instead. 
(GianT’s eyes close; he slumps in 
chair and snores. Jack creeps from 
cupboard, seizes HEN, and runs out.) 
HEN (Outside): Cut-cut-cut-kadawkut! 
(Giant wakes. WIFE runs in, dressed 
in nightgown, hair in curlers.) 
Giant (Roaring): 
Help! Thieves! 
The Hen is gone! 
Don’t stand 
There and yawn! 
(Searching frantically) 
WIFE: Oh, she’s roosting 
For the night 
We can find her 
When it’s light. 
(Faint sound of cackling in the dis- 
tance.) 
CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 3 
Setting: Same as Scene 2. 
At Rise: GIANtT’s WIFE washing dishes. 
Knock at door. Enter Jack. 
WIFE: What! You 
Here again? 
What did you do 
With the Giant’s Hen? 
Who? Me? 
What could J do? 








Can I help 
Where hens fly to? 
Oh, pray, 
Go away! 
I can’t let you 
In today. 
Jack (Coaxing): 
Please give me 
Just a bite, 
Just a place 
To sleep tonight! 
If he ever 
Finds you here 
He’ll be most 
Unkind, I fear. 
(Sound of loud thumps) 
JACK: There he is! 
Hide me quick! 
Wire (Putting Jack in cupboard): 
Mind! Not 
Another trick! 


(Enter GIANT) 


Fee-Fo-Fi-Fum! 
I smell the blood 
Of an Englishman! 
There, now 
You go again! 
Always smelling 
Englishmen! 
Just wait 
Until I find him! 
I’ll show you 
How I grind him! 
(Makes grinding motions.) 
WIFE: Let me search. 
I'll look sharp. 
You can sit 
And play your harp. 
(Sets harp on table, then searches 
everywhere except cupboard.) 
Giant: Play! (Music from behind 
scenes. GIANT sings, off tune, beating 
time and wagging head) 


GIANT: 


WIFE: 
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Te-tum, te-tum! 
California, 
Here I come! (Yawning) 
If you find 
The thief, just rouse me. 
Music always 
Makes me drowsy! 
(Sleeps and snores. Exit Wire. 
JACK creeps out, seizes Harp, and 
runs out.) 
Harp (Outside): Master! Master! 
Grant (Waking): 
What d’you say? 
(Jumps up as WIFE runs in.) 
Wife! The Harp! 
He got away! 
Give me my club! 
Get out of my way! 
Rub-a-dub-dub 
On his back I'll play! 
(Rushes out with club.) 
Harp (Growing fainter in the distance): 
Master! Master! 
CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 4 

Serrine: Same as Scene 1, except that 
sign is gone. 

At Rise: Moruer, in a fine new dress, 
is feeding Hen. Jack carrying the 
Harp. 

MorHer (Running to meet Jack with 
outstretched arms): 

Jack, Oh, Jack! 
At last you’re back! 
Jack (Glancing anxiously off stage): 
Hurry, Mother! 
Get me the axe! 
(MotHER hands axe to Jack, who 
goes off to chop Beanstalk.) 
Giant (Off): 
Wait till I catch you! 





Oh, won’t I smash you! 
Squeeze you together 
Just like wax! 
Moruer (Looking out): 
Mercy! What an 
Enormous man! 
He’s climbing down 
As fast as he can! 
(Jack chops furiously.) 
Harp (From behind scenes): 
Master! Master! 
Moruer (Wringing hands): 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
He’s coming faster! 
He’s almost here! 
(A huge boot alls down on stage.) 
GIANT (Above): 
Grr! 
MorTHER (Screaming) : 
Chop, Jack, chop! 
The vine is shaking! 
Chop, don’t stop! 
The stem is breaking! 
(Jack chops and Giant falls on stage 
with a tremendous thump. NEIGH- 
BORS run in.) 


lst NEIGHBOR: 
What was that? 
2npD NEIGHBOR (Fanning self): 
Oh, such a fright! 
3RD NEIGHBOR: 
Mercy! What 
A horrid sight! 
Good! The beanstalk’s 
Down at last! 
Jack’s at home 
And danger’s past! 
Jack (Striking heroic pose, foot on 
Giant’s neck, axe in hand): 
There’s the end 
Of you, old friend; 
Something tells me 
You won’t mend. 
(Picking up Harp and presenting it 
to MoTHER) 
Now let’s have 
Some songs and laughter 
And live happy 
Ever after. 
(Harp plays softly, offstage, as cur- 
tain falls.) 
THE END 


MorHer: 


“er 








Part Four 


Career Play 





Flying High 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 
SANDRA FERRAR, airline hostess 
ELLEN Dawes 
Mrs. Brown 
Mrs. PILLINGTON 
Mrs. ELLING 
Miss Boutry 
Putt ConngELL, pilot 
Mr. DEMERS 
DerserT Rat CHARLIE 
ScENE 1 

Serrine: The interior of the plane, 
“The New Yorker.” 

At Rise: Put ts discovered making his 
way from the cockpit down right. He 
stops centre and arranges a chair. 
SANDRA and ELLEN enter up right. 

Puiu: Hi, Sandy. Everything in order? 
(Quickly) Ah, is this your assistant 
for the day? 

Sanpra: Yes, this is the young lady 
who has won a flight to New York 
and back. Ellen, Phil Connell is our 
pilot. (Smilingly) You can relax 
when he’s at the controls. Phil, this 
is Ellen Dawes. 

Putt: Well, how do you do, Miss 
Dawes, and welcome to our ship. It’s 
quite a treat to have a hostess and an 
assistant hostess on the same flight 
— and have them both so beautiful. 

Sanpra: That, Ellen, is what is com- 
monly known as Blarney. Among 
airmen it’s burble. From passengers, 
it’s a compliment, from pilots, it’s 
routine. 


Puri: Well, I just figured that if the 
young lady is to learn all about the 
duties of an air hostess in one flight, 
she ought to start from the begin- 
ning. Rule number one says, be 
attractive, charming, poised and 
well-educated. 

Sanpra (Banteringly): And rule num- 
ber two says don’t forget you are the 
representative of the airline. The 
comfort and convenience of your 
passengers is of first importance. 
But Ellen knows all that. She wrote 
an essay on it. 

Putt: She did? Oh, that’s how you 
won the prize, eh? Well, there’s a lot 
about an air hostess’s job that 
doesn’t appear in the books. Now 
take Sandy, for instance. 

SanprRA: Now, Phil! 

Pui (Grinning): For two years I’ve 
been trying to ground her, but I’ve 
had no luck at all. 

ELLEN: But why do you want to 
ground her? An air hostess usually 
flies unless she advances to a line 
supervisor . . . 

SanprRA: I’m not at all interested in 
supervisory work, Ellen. I prefer 
just what I have. 

Pui: See what I mean? She’s satisfied 
with the job. How can you get any- 
where with a girl like that? (Sighs) 
Oh, well, I’ve waited this long, two 
more years won’t matter. I’ve got a 
five-year plan, and Sandy’s part of it. 





(Moves back toward cockpit) Here 
come some of your passengers, start 
hostessing. See you later. (Goes out 
down right.) 

Eten: I think he’s nice. 
pilots like that? 

SanprRA (Smilingly): All your co- 
workers are tops. That’s one very 
special feature of this business. But 
Phil is especially nice to me. (Shows 
ring) It’s his ring I’m wearing. 

ELLEN: Oh, you’re engaged? Now I see 
what he means by grounding you. 

SanprA: You know, Ellen, marriage is 
the one big hazard of the air hostess. 
You meet so many wonderful people 
as passengers and co-workers, that 
there’s always a big turnover in 
hostesses. That’s what makes op- 
portunities for girls like you. 

ELLEN: Girls don’t usually leave, do 
they? 

SanprA: Oh, some go into instructing 
and recruiting and occasionally one 
drops out because of health. You 
have to keep in good condition be- 
cause of high altitude flying and 
sometimes irregular and long hours. 
But we love it. 

Eten: And I would, too. When I 
finish college I’m going to head right 
to the airlines . . . 

Sanpra (Moving to entrance): Our 
passengers are coming aboard now. 
Just stay by me and I’ll show you 
some of the routine work. (Mrs. 
Brown enters carrying a_ baby. 
Sanpra greets her at door, takes 
ticket smilingly) Good morning. Baby 
asleep? 

Mrs. Brown: Yes, he is. I do hope he 
won’t cry all the way and bother 
everyone. 


Are all 
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SanpRA (Showing Mrs. Brown to seat 
up left): Don’t you worry about that. 
If a baby wants to cry, that’s his 
privilege. (Helps her to seat) He’s a 
handsome boy. 

Mrs. Brown (Pleased): Do you think 
so? Of course, I do, but I’m preju- 
diced. 

SanpRA: He’s sweet. 
his eyes? 

Mrs. Brown: Blue — deep blue. But I 
hope he doesn’t open them. I have 
his formula here. Ah, could you 
warm it? 

SANDRA: Why, surely. I can even make 
some up for you if you don’t have 
enough. 

Mrs. Brown: You can? 

Sanpra: Yes, indeed. We have to keep 
food on hand for the little ones as 
well as for the grown-ups. (Takes 
bottle) I'll put this on ice now, and 
when he wakes, I’ll warm it up. 

Mrs. Brown (Pleased): Oh, thank 
you. (SANDRA goes out up left with 
bottle.) 

ELLEN (To Mrs. Brown): Is this the 
first time the baby has flown? 

Mrs. Brown: Yes, it is. I’m very 
anxious to see how he takes it. Is 
this your first flight? 

ELLEN: No, it isn’t. I’m flying today 
on a prize. I’m going along to learn 
about the work of an air hostess, 

Mrs. Brown: Oh, you are going to be 
a hostess? You’re quite young, 
aren’t you? 

ELLEN: I’ve just finished high school 
and I’m going to college in the fall. 
I’ll have to be twenty-one to get a 
position. But I’m very anxious to 
learn all about it before then. 

Mrs. Brown: I don’t blame you. It’s 


What color are 








fascinating work. But I understand 
the requirements are very strict and 
that there are long lists of applicants. 

Eien: Oh, yes, that’s true. But now 
there are not only the domestic air 
lines but the international air lines 
operating. For overseas work you 
have to be a graduate nurse. 

Mrs. Brown: I thought all the girls 
had to be college graduates and 
nurses, too. 

ELLEN: No, they require from one to 
four years of college. They do prefer 
a combination of college and nursing 
or business training. (SANDRA comes 
in upper left.) 

Mrs. Brown: It sounds very exciting 
as a career. 

Sanpra: When baby wants anything, 
let me know. (She moves down to 
entrance as Mrs. PILLINGTON enters) 
Good morning. (Takes her ticket, 
shows her to down right.) 

Mrs. Pitutineton (With obvious dig- 
nity): Oh, thank you. 

SanpRa: Is there something you would 
like? A magazine perhaps? 

Mrs. Prutineron: Yes. Have you 
Harper’s Bazaar? 

Sanpra: Surely — (To ELuEn) Ellen, 
will you bring in Harper’s Bazaar 
and Holiday? You'll find them in 
the magazine rack. (ELLEN goes out 
upper left. To Mrs. PrLLineton) 
There are some delightful pictures of 
Paris in Holiday. I’m sure you'll 
enjoy them. 

Mrs. PILuineTon: Thank you. (ELLEN 
comes in with magazines and gives 
them to Mrs. PinuineTon. ELLEN 
stays near SANDRA during following.) 

Sanpra: And your reservation in New 
York for Boston is all clear. You'll 


have only a half hour’s wait between 
planes. (Smilingly goes to entrance 
as Mrs. PILLINGTON nods and settles 
down to reading. Enter Miss 
Boutry. Sanpra takes her ticket, 
shows her to seat) Are you com- 
fortable? 

Miss Boutry: Yes, thank you. I’ma 
little nervous. This is my first 
flight. It— it’s safe, isn’t it? 

SANDRA (Smilingly): Oh, yes, indeed. 
It’s really safer than riding in a car 
on the highway. We carry pas- 
sengers millions of air miles without 
trouble. Just relax and you’ll enjoy 
the scenery, I’m sure. 

Miss Bourry: Oh, I know I'll feel 
funny. (Smiles) But I won’t worry. 
(Mr. Demers enters. SANDRA goes 
to him, takes ticket, shows him his 
seat.) 

Mr. Demers: May I have a pillow? I 
might like to sleep. 

SanpRA: Surely. (Speaks quietly to 
ELLEN who goes out upper left and 
returns with pillow for Mr. Demers. 
Mrs. ELLING enters, is shown to her 
seat.) 

Mrs. Exuine: Do we take off soon? 

Sanpra: In about five minutes. 

Mrs. Exuuine (Relaxing in chair): 
Good. I missed the last plane by five 
minutes, and I thought I was going 
to miss this one. (She has book which 
she proceeds to read. Desert Rat 
CHARLIE enters, stands looking around. 
SANDRA goes to him.) 

CHARLIE: Wal, so this is the burro 
that’s goin’ to take me to New 
Yawk. Hope it don’t kick. Whar do 
I set me carcass, Girlie? 

Sanpra (Showing him to seat): Right 
here, sir. 





vwrr 





CHARLIE: Just call me Charlie, Girlie. 
Desert Rat Charlie. That’s me. 
Been prospectin’ for forty years and 
just found gold. Now I’m goin’ to 
see the city and spend me money. 

SANDRA: You’re a prospector? Is this 
your first flight? 

CuarLig: Yep. First lots of things. 
First ottermobile ride. Ain’t been on 
a train, though. Don’t like ’em. I 
says, “Charlie, you’ve seen them big 
planes fly right over the desert when 
you’re wantin’ to git somewhere for 
a drop of water. Now you kin buy 
one if you want to.” (PHIL comes in 
from cockpit and enters down right.) 

Puiu: Please fasten safety belts. We'll 
be taking off soon. 

CuHARLIE: Gosh, they strap you in on 
these things, eh? You the feller that 
drives this air buggy? 

SanpRA: Yes, this is Captain Connell, 
the pilot. (Jo Put) This gentleman 
is & prospector. 

CHARLIE (Standing — abies hands): 
Glad to know you, young feller. 
Desert Rat Charlie, my friends call 
me. Ain’t had many friends till I 
struck gold. Now I got ’em every- 
where. 

Putt (Amused): I hope you'll enjoy the 
trip, Mr. Charlie. 

Cuaruis: I’m a reckonin’ to. Jist see 
that you keep this here thing sunny 
side up young feller. This little 
strap won’t hold me if you start 
gyratin’. 

Puiu: Just relax and I’ll promise you a 
good flight. (7o Sanpra) A message 
for you, Sandy. (Gives her message 
which she reads. Puiu moves back 
through plane checking each passenger 


CHARLIE. ) 

CHARLIE: You work here, too, Girlie? 

ELLEN: No, sir. I’m just sort of an 
assistant for the day. 

Cuar.izE: Goin’ along for the ride, eh? 
Well if you can take it, I guess old 
Charlie can. (Produces small bag) 
See that, Girlie? That’s gold! And 
there’s lots more where that came 
from. Been searchin’ forty years for 
it and just found it last Tuesday. 
I’ll sure miss the desert. It’s home to 
me. Rattlesnakes and buzzards have 
been my company for many a year. 
Don’t expect to see any rattlers in 
New Yawk — mebbe see some buz- 
zards though. (Chuckles. Put. comes 
up to cockpit.) 

Pui (As he goes out): We take off in 
one minute. Check all safety belts. 
(ELLEN takes seat. SANDRA sits in 
seat near galley.) 

CHaruie (As though looking out win- 
dow): Well, by blinket, we’re off. 
They'll be callin’ me Buzzard Eye 
Charlie now. 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


Scene 2 

Sertina: The same. Three hours later. 

At Rise: ELLEN and SAnpra are with 
Mrs. Brown. ELLEN is seated near 
her, SanpRa is standing. Mr. 
Demers is with CHARLIE. Other 
passengers are relaxing. Miss Bovu- 
TRY seems a little uncomfortable. 
After a moment SANDRA moves to 
Mrs. ELLInG, takes tray from her. 

Mrs. Exuina: Thank you. That coffee 
was delicious. (Pause) Are we on 
time? 


and speaking to them. ELEN is by Sanpra: Yes, we'll land in three min- 
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utes. (Takes tray to galley upper left.) 

CHARLIE (Loudly): Wal, this has been 
one swell trip. From now on, I don’t 
have to worry about anything. 
You'll take care of my money, eh? 

Mr. Demers (Furtively): Well, ahem. 
I’ll see that it is properly invested 
with our corporation. Of course, 
you'll have a steady income from the 
investment, and your money will 
still be there in case you need it. 

CHARLIE: I ain’t gonna need it if that 
oil well you sold me pans out. Hah! 
I allus wanted to own an oil well. 
That’s what gold’s for — to buy oil 
wells. (PHIL comes in down right. 
To Putt) Heh! Young feller, ain’t 
you running this thing? Better get 
back there. We ain’t on the ground 
yet. (SANDRA returns and is back with 
ELLEN.) 

Put (Smilingly): Oh, don’t worry 
about that, sir. My co-pilot has 
everything under control. Fasten 
your safety belts, we’re about to 
land. (Louder) Everyone, fasten 
safety belts, please. (SANDRA checks 
with Mrs. Brown and Mrs. ELLING. 
Putt checks Mrs. PILLINGTON, 
CHARLIE and Mr. Demers who 
moves to seat behind CHARLIE.) 

CHARLIE (70 Putt): Say, there, young 
feller. Know what I just bought? 
An oil well, yes, sir. (70 Demers) 
Tell him about it. Maybe he’d like 
to buy one too. No use working 
when you can sit by and watch the 
oil pour up outa the ground. Don’t 
have to dig it like I did my gold. 

Mr. Demers: I — ah. I’m representa- 
tive of an investment company and 
we have controlling stock in several 
oil companies in Texas. Mr... . ah 
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... this...ah... gentleman is going 
to participate in our company. 

CHARLIE: You said it, partner. Give 
him my gold and sit by and collect 
on the oil. Don’t have to dig it, 
either. Don’t you want to buy one? 
I’ll buy one for you. 

Puiu: Oh, no, thank you. You just 
invest your money wisely, sir. It 
took you many years to get it. We’re 
going to land now. I’ll see you later. 
(Putt goes quickly to cockpit and exits 
down right.) 

Mr. Demers: You’ve made a very wise 
investment. I’ll take care of you. 
My partner will meet me at the air- 
port and we’ll go to my office and 
complete the transactions. 

CHARLIE: Yep. Okay by me, partner. 
Look! We’re coming down. (Looks 
out toward audience) Whew! Never 
fell so far and so fast afore! Never 
hit the ground so easy either. Maybe 
I’d better buy one of these nags. 
Kinda easy to get around on. 

SanpDRA (Rising and coming forward): 
You can unfasten your belts, now. 
Your baggage will be taken care of. 
(She goes to Mrs. Brown and helps 
her with baby.) 

Mrs. Brown (Rising): Thank you for 
a very pleasant trip. My baby and I 
both enjoyed it. 

SanpDRA: He’s a real flyer, that boy. 
You can well be proud of him. 
(Mrs. Brown makes her way up and 
out. ELLEN has helped her with baby. 
SanpRA turns to Miss Bovurtry) 
How are you? 

Miss Boutry: Oh, fine, thank you. I 
did feel a little skittish there for 
awhile. But I love it. 

SanpRA: We'll be very happy to have 





you again. We have a regular sched- 
ule, you know. Wouldn’t you like 
one? (She produces small schedule 
which she smilingly gives to Miss 
Boutry as she leaves upper right.) 

Mrs. PILLINGTON (Rising and leaving): 
Thank you for the magazines, my 
dear. It was very thoughtful of you, 
I’m sure. 

SanpRA: So pleased to have had you 
with us. You'll find your plane 
leaving from Section B. (Mrs. 
PILLINGTON goes out upper right.) 

Mrs. ELuine (Rising and going upper 
left): Well, for once I’m on time. 
Thanks to the airline. 

SanprRA: We had fine flying weather, 
didn’t we? (Mrs. ELLINGTON smil- 
ingly exits.) 

CHARLIE: Wal, Girlie. I liked it. After 
sitting on a donkey for forty years, it 
was a pleasure to ride an eagle for a 
change. Me and my partner here 
are goin’ to see the sights of New 
Yawk. I’ve heard about this place, 
but I ain’t never seen it. Let’s go! 

Mr. Demers: We’ll go to my office, 
first. (He and Cuaruie make their 
way out.) 

SanpRA (7'0 ELLEN): Well, what do 
you think of it? 

ELLEN (Ecstatically): Oh, I think it is 
the most fascinating work in the 
world. 

Sanpra: It is interesting. And it does 
have a certain amount of glamour 
and fascination. You meet the most 
interesting people. 

ELLEN: That Charlie man! 


Only I 
wish he wouldn’t give his money 


away so freely. I’m afraid he’s 
been...oh.. 


Sanpra: Taken over? (Laughingly) 
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Come here. Look at your Desert 
Rat Charlie. (They go to exit upper 
right and look out.) 

ELLEN: Oh. There are handcuffs on 
Mr. Charlie! 

Sanpra (Smilingly): Oh, no. They are 
on his new friend. Mr. Charlie is a 
government agent. That other fel- 
low is, unfortunately, a confidence 
man. 

ELLEN: Confidence man? 

SaNnpRA: Yes, there are people who pry 
upon innocent victims and get them 
mixed up in investments. A train or 
a plane is a good place to find people 
who have the means to buy spurious 
stocks. Our Charlie took care of his 
partner very nicely. 

ELLEN: Why, it is like a movie! How 
did you know? 

Sanpra: You remember the message 
Phil brought me? Well, that told 
me. 

ELLEN: Then you knew? Does that 
happen often? 

SANDRA: It’s the first time in my ex- 
perience. But then, an airline hostess 
must be prepared to take anything 
in her stride. Remember that. 

ELEN: Oh, if only I can make it. There 
are sO many applicants. 

SanpraA: You seem to have what it 
takes. Just keep your weight down 
in proportion to your height. Usu- 
ally from 95 to 125 pounds is the 
weight specified. Height from 60 to 
66 inches. Study hard in college, 
learn poise, watch your health and 
your eyesight - - you can’t wear 
glasses, you know. I think you'll 
make it. (Pur enters from cockpit.) 

Eten: I’ll do everything I can. 
envy you your position. 


I 








Putt: Yeah, but I have a better offer. 
What do you say for an evening in 
New York? 

Sanpra: For three? 


Pui: For four. Our co-pilot will pilot 
the young lady through New York 
traffic. 


Sanpra: It’s a deal. Now come on, 
Ellen, we have some paper work to 
do at the airport. 

Puri: Young lady, if you don’t make 
hostess, don’t forget there are a lot 
of other good jobs with the aiiines. 

ELLEN (As she goes upper right with 
SanpRA): Mr. Connell, I’m so air- 
line-minded now, I’d take a job at 
anything. 

Pui: Maybe you can persuade Sandra 
to give you hers — in two years. 
Sanpra (Going out): It won’t be that 

long, Phil. 


THE END 
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Part Five Radio Plays 





The Laurence Boy 
From “Little Women” 
by Louisa May Alcott 
Adapted for Radio by Water Hackett 


Music: A quiet, reminiscent theme. meeting him, though. Wouldn’t 
Establish and fade under. you? 
Aucott: This is a chapter from one of Jo: Mmmm! Maybe! 
my favorite books. It was written Mura: He’s very nice looking. 
many years ago, and,so many say, Jo: Never had a good chance to see 
has withstood the test of Time. I him. 
know quite a bit about it, for wrote Mura: Small wonder . . . the way his 
this story. My name is Louisa May grandfather keeps him away from 
Alcott, and the book is “Little everyone. Making him study so 
Women.” hard. Marmee says the Laurence 
Music: Forte and then under. boy is very nice, though he never 
Aucorr: This chapter starts on a win- speaks to anyone. 
ter’s afternoon. Jo March, sprawled Jo: He’s probably a snob. 
out on the sofa, is engrossed in a Maka: Probably just bashful. (Pause) I 
book. Over by the sunny window wonder how much longer he’ll be 
seat Meg is busy with some sewing. staying with his grandfather? 
Her eyes lift from her work and she Jo: Why don’t you ask him? 
stares out at the road. Mec: Now, Jo, don’t be so unladylike. 
Music: Out. Jo: You’re the one who’s being unlady- 
Mea: Jo. like, staring out the window at that 
Jo: Yes? Laurence boy. You wouldn’t catch 
Mee: He’s coming down the road. me doing it. Not that I really think 
Jo: Who? it’s unladylike. It’s just that I’m 
Mea: Why, the Laurence boy. not interested in seeing him. 
Jo (Unconcerned): Well? Music: Light theme. Up and under. 
Mere: He’s walking with his tutor. A.corr: The next day Mrs. March re- 
Come and take a look at him. turns from having delivered the two 
Jo: You look at him, Meg. I’m read- younger girls, Beth and Amy, to 
ing. their aunt’s, where they are to spend 
Mea: Have you ever met him? a few days. 
Jo: No. Music: Out. 
Mee: Neither have I. I think I’d like Axcorr (No pause): As Mrs. March 
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enters, she calls out. 

Marmee: Meg... Jo! Girls! 

Mec (Coming in): Marmee! Oh, I’m 
so glad you’re back. 

MarMEE: I was only gone overnight. 

Mec: We missed you. 

MarmMEE: Was everything all right? 
Did you help Hannah with the 
dusting? 

Mec: Indeed we did. What’s that note 
you’re holding? 

MarmMEE: It’s for you. 

Mec: For me? 

Marmee: And Jo. 

Jo (Fading in): And who’s using my 
name? (As though embracing her) 
Marmee, I’m glad you’re back. My, 
but you look fine. 

MarMee: Getting away for overnight 
was a welcome change. Here is a 
note for you and Meg. It was wait- 
ing at the postoffice. 

Jo: Let me open it. It’s addressed to 
both of us, and it says — 

Sounp: Rustle of paper. 

Mec (Eagerly): Well? 

Jo (She reads): ““Mrs. Gardiner would 
be happy to see Miss Margaret and 
Miss Josephine March at a little 
dance on New Year’s Eve.” 

Mec: A dance! 

Jo: Christopher Columbus! 

Mec: Marmee, may we go? May we? 

MarmeEE: I think it would be very nice 
if you went. 

Mes: I’ve never been to a New Year’s 
dance, never! Now what shall we 
wear? 

Jo: What’s the use of asking that, when 
you know we shall wear our poplins. 

Mec (Disappointed): Oh! 

Jo: We haven’t anything else. 

Mec: If I only had a silk. 


MarMEE: You may have one when 
you’re eighteen. 

Mec: Two years is an awful long time 
to wait, Marmee. 

Jo: Ill have to wait three years. 
(Shrugging) Oh, well! 

Marmee: I'll go and take a look at 
your dresses right now. (Fading) 
Don’t worry. I’m certain you’ll both 
look very well. 

Jo: I’m sure our poplins will look like 
silk, and they’re nice enough for us. 
(Suddenly) Oh, dear! 

Mec: What’s wrong? 

Jo: Meg, your dress is as good as new. 
But mine — I forgot the burn and 
tear in it. Whatever shall I do? 

Mea: You can mend the tear. 

Jo: But the burn shows badly, and I 
won’t be able to take it out. 

Mec: I have it! You must sit still all 
you can, and keep your back out of 
sight. The front is all right. 

Jo: I suppose I can do that. 

Mec: I shall have a new ribbon for my 
hair. My new slippers are lovely and 
my gloves will do, though they 
aren’t as nice as I’d like. 

Jo: My gloves are spoilt with lemonade, 
and I can’t get any new ones, so I 
shall have to go without. 

Mee: You must have gloves, or I won’t 
go. 

Jo: Don’t be stubborn. 

Mec: Gloves are more important than 
anything else. You can’t dance 
without them. 

Jo: Or without shoes, for that matter. 

Mes: Stop joking! If you don’t wear 
gloves, I should be so mortified. 

Jo: Then I’ll stay still. I don’t care 
much for company dancing. It’s no 
fun to go sailing around. I like to 
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fly about and cut capers. 

Mea: You can’t ask mother for new 
ones. They’re so expensive and 
you’re so careless. 

Jo: I know. Marmee said, when I spoilt 
the others, that she couldn’t get me 
any more this winter. 

Mea (Anziously): Can’t you make 
them do? 

Jo: I can hold them crumpled up in my 
hand, so no one will know how 
stained they are. 

Mee (Tentatively): Well — ! 

Jo: No! I’ll tell you how we can man- 
age — each of us will wear one good 
one and carry a bad one. Don’t you 
see? 

Mec: Your hands are bigger than mine, 
and you'll stretch my gloves dread- 
fully. 

Jo: Then I’ll go without. I don’t care 
what people say. 

Mec: Very well. You may wear one 
of my gloves, only don’t stain it. 
And, Jo, do behave nicely. 

Jo: I promise. 

Mec: Don’t put your hands behind 
you, or stare, or say Christopher 
Columbus, will you? 

Jo: Don’t worry about me. I’ll be as 
prim as I can, and won’t get into any 
scrapes — if I can help it. 

Mec: Good! Now I'll write a note of 
acceptance to Mrs. Gardiner. 

Jo: I hope she’ll have something good 
to eat. 

Mra: Now, Jo, there you go again. 

Jo: There’s certainly nothing inelegant 
about getting hungry, is there? 
Christopher Columbus! 

Music: Up briskly and under. 

Aucott: On New Year’s Eve the 
March house is indeed a very busy 
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place. Hannah, the woman of all 
work, has been washing and ironing 
most of the day. There has been an 
early supper. For the past hour, 
there has been a great deal of run- 
ning up and down stairs and much 
laughing and talking. Meg, wanting 
a few curls around her face, has 
sought Jo’s aid. Right now Jo is 
pinching her sister’s papered locks 
with a pair of hot tongs. 

Music: Out. 

Mee (Sniffing): Ought they to smoke 
like that? 

Jo: It’s just the dampness drying. 

Mec: What a queer smell! It’s like 
burnt feathers. 

Jo: Hold still while I take off the papers 
and you'll see a cloud of little ring- 
lets. (Pause) Now, look in the 
mirror. 

Mec (Pause): Oh, oh! What have you 
done? Look at my hair. It’s... it’s 
all burnt and frizzled. 

Jo: I’m sorry. 

Mec: I can’t go looking like this. 

MarMEE (Fading in): What’s the mat- 
ter with my little women? 

Mea: Marmee, look at my hair. 

Jo: Just my luck! You shouldn’t have 
asked me to do it. 

Mea: You always spoil everything, Jo. 

Jo: The tongs were too hot. 

MArMEE: Don’t be so upset, Meg. It 
isn’t really spoilt. Here, we’ll just 
frizzle it a bit, and tie your ribbon so 
the ends come on your forehead a bit. 
It will look like the latest mode. 

Mec: Serves me right for trying to be 
so fine. I wish I’d let my hair alone. 

Marmese: It will soon grow out again. 
(Pause) There! Now look at your- 
self. 








Mec: It doesn’t look so badly, does it? 

MarmeEe: You both look very well. 

Jo: Except for the burn on the back of 
my dress. 

MarMeEeE: If you're careful, it won’t 


show. Meg, aren’t those shoes too 
tight for you? 

Mea: Nota bit. They fit perfectly. 

Marmese: They look pretty snug. Now 
put on your capes. And have you 
both got nice pocket handkerchiefs? 

Jo: Yes, spandy clean. Meg has 
cologne on hers. Marmee, I do be- 
lieve you’d ask that if we were all 
running away from an earthquake. 

Maree: A lady is always known by 
her neat boots, gloves and handker- 
chief. Have a good time, and leave 
at midnight, when I send Hannah 
after you. And, Jo— 

Jo: Yes, Marmee, I know. 
my very best behavior. 

Music: Gay theme. Up and under. 

Aucott: And out the door and down 
the path and along the road go Meg 
and Jo. Every room in the Gardiner 
house is lighted. Inside, the girls 
stand waiting for their hostess to 
greet them. As they do, Meg gives 
some last-second advice to Jo. 

Music: Out into: 

Biz: Ad lib of voices of young people. 
This rises and falls throughout scene. 

Mec: Now don’t forget to stand with 
your back to people. Straighten 
your sash. 

Jo: I know I shall forget. If you see me 
doing anything wrong, just remind 
me by a wink, will you? 

Mes: No, winking isn’t lady-like. I'll 
lift my eyebrows if anything is 
wrong, and nod if you are all right. 

Jo: I'll keep watching you. 


I’ll be on 


Mee: Now hold your shoulders straight 
and take short steps and don’t shake 
hands if you are introduced to any- 
one. 

Jo: I always shake hands. 

Mec: It isn’t the thing to do. 

Jo: How do you learn all the proper 
ways? I never can. (She hums 
aloud.) 

Mec: Jo, stop humming and stop that 
prancing. (Low voice) Here comes 
Mrs. Gardiner. 

Mrs Garpiner: Good evening, girls. 

Mere and Jo: Good evening, Mrs. 
Gardiner. 

Mrs. GARDINER: I’m glad you’re here. 
Do have a good time. 

Mec: Oh, we shall, Mrs. Gardiner. 

Jo: Christopher Columbus! Er, I 
mean — yes, of course. 

Mrs. GARDINER: I’m sure you know 
most of the others. If there is any- 
one you wish to meet, ask me or my 
Sally. 

Mee: Don’t worry about us, Mrs. 
Gardiner. 

Mrs. Garpiner: I shall see you later. 
(Fading) Be sure and enjoy your- 
selves. 

Music (As though coming from another 
room): Piano and violin playing a 
lively nineteenth century dance. Hold 
under. 

Jo: Isn’t that music gay? 

Mea: Won’t it be awful if no one asks 
me to dance? 

Jo: Won’t it be awful if someone asks 
me to dance? (Pause) Here comes 
someone now. 

Boy 1: Good evening. 
Forbes. I’m from Boston. 

Mec: I’m Meg March and this is my 
sister, Jo. 


I’m John 








Boy 1: How do you do? 

Jo: Fine. (As though pumping his hand) 
How are you? 

Boy 1: Say, you have quite a grip, you 
know. 

Mze (Horrified): Jo, I told you — 
Jo: Hope you don’t mind my shaking 
hands? 
Boy 1: Er,no. Miss Meg, would you do 
me the honor of dancing with me? 

Mec: I'd be delighted. 

Boy 1: Perhaps I can find a partner for 
you, Miss Jo. 
Jo: Don’t bother. 

out. 

Boy 1: Will you excuse us? 

Jo: Gladly! I mean — certainly. 

Mec (Fading): Don’t forget what I 
told you, Jo. 

Jo (To herself): It would have been 
awful if he’d asked me to dance. If 
I stay here out of harm’s way, per- 
haps no one will bother me. (Pause) 
That red-headed boy . . . coming this 
way. 

Boy 2: Good evening. 

Jo: Good evening. 

Boy 2: Would you do me the honor 
of — 

Jo: Oh, no, I can’t. 

Boy 2: All I — 

Jo: Thank you so much, but I can’t. 
My sister, the girl over there in the 
silver dress, she’s lifting her eye- 
brows at me. 

Boy 2: But I don’t understand. (Fad- 
ing a bit) Why are you backing away 
from me? 

Jo: I always back away, especially at 
parties. 

Boy 2: You’re a funny girl. 

Jo (Breathlessly): Yes, I know — very 
funny. Excuse me. (A sigh of relief) 


I’ll watch this one 
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Whew! That was close. I’ve got to 
get out of sight. Here — this little 
curtained nook. I can hide in here 
and watch. (Beat) Ah! 

LAuRIE: Excuse me, but you’re step- 
ping on my foot. 

Jo (Startled): Excuse me. 
know anyone was in here. 

Laurig (Laughs): Don’t mind me. 
Stay, if you like. 

Jo: But shan’t I disturb you? 

LauriE: Not a bit. I only came here 
because I don’t know many people. 
I felt rather strange. 

Jo: So do I. Don’t go away, please, 
unless you’d rather. 

Laurie: I think I’ve had the pleasure 
of seeing you before. 

Jo: You have? Where? 

LauRIE: You live near me. Next door. 

Jo: Of course. You’re the Laurence 
boy. 

LAURIE: Yes. 

Jo: We did have such a nice time over 
your Christmas present — the ice 
cream and candy and flowers. 

Laurie: Grandpa sent it, or rather 
brought it over. 

Jo: But I’ll wager you put it into his 
head. 

Laurie: You could be right and you 
could be wrong, Miss March. 

Jo (Teasing him): I thought so, Mr. 
Laurence; but I’m not Miss March. 
I’m only Jo. Plain Jo! 

Laurie: I’m not Mr. Laurence. 
only Laurie. 

Jo: Laurie Laurence — what an odd 
name! 

Laurie: My first name is Theodore, 
but I don’t like it, for the fellows call 
me Dora. So I made them call me 
Laurie instead. 


I didn’t 


I’m 








Jo: I hate my name too — so senti- 
mental! I wish every one would say 
Jo, instead of Josephine. How did 
you make the boys stop calling you 
Dora? 

Laurie: I thrashed them. 

Jo: Well, I can’t thrash Aunt March — 
it was her idea to name me Josephine 
— so I suppose I shall have to bear 
it. 

Laurie: Don’t you dance, Miss Jo? 

Jo: Just Jo. 

LauRIE: Don’t you dance, Jo? 

Jo: I like it well enough if there is 
plenty of room, and every one is 
lively. In a place like this I’m sure 
to upset something or tread on 
people’s toes or do something dread- 
ful, so I keep out of mischief and 
let Meg sail about. 

LavuRIE: Meg is your sister? 

Jo: The oldest. The others are Beth 
and Amy. 

LauRIE: I’ve seen them. 

Biz: Dance music stops. There ts ap- 
plause from the dancers, as though 
coming from next room. The party- 
goers voices continue to ad lib and 
laugh in the background. 

Jo: Don’t you dance? 

LAURIE: Sometimes. 

Jo (Questioningly): Oh? 

Laurig: You see I’ve been abroad a 
good many years, and haven’t been 
in company enough yet to know 
how you do things here. 

Jo: Abroad! Oh, tell me about it. I 
love to hear people describe their 
travels. Have you been to England 
and Scotland and France and Italy 
and — and — ? 

Lauri£ (Laughs): Hold on! I hardly 
know where to begin. 
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Jo: England? 

LaurIE: Yes, I’ve been there — Lon- 
don and Kent and Hampshire and 
all the way across to Cornwall, which 
is very picturesque and rocky. 

Jo: And Scotland? 

Laurie: By train all the way to Glas- 
gow. Last summer some of my class 
went on a walking trip through 
Switzerland with one of the teachers. 

Jo: And you went, too? 

Laurie: Oh, yes. 

Jo: Where did you go to school? 

LauRIE: Vevay. The boys there hardly 
ever wear hats. 

Jo: I should think they’d catch cold. 

LavuriE: No, for it’s much warmer 
there than here. There is a fine lake 
at Vevay, and we used to go rowing 
on it. I like to row. 

Jo: So do I. 

Laurie (Protests): But girls don’t row. 

Jo: Oh, but I do; that’s because I’m a 
tomboy, I guess. 

LauRIE (Laughs): You’re a funny girl. 

Jo: How Id like to go to Europe! Did 
you go to Paris? 

LauRizE: We spent last winter there. 

Jo: Can you talk French? 

LauRIE: We were not allowed to speak 
anything else at Vevay. 

Jo: Do say something. I can read it, 
but can’t pronounce. Something 
simple, now. 

LAURIE: Quel nom 4 cette jeune de- 
moiselle en les pantoufles jolis? 

Jo: How nicely you do it. Let me see 
— you said, ‘Who is the young lady 
in the pretty slippers,” didn’t you? 

LAuvRIE: Oui, mademoiselle. 

Jo: It’s my sister Margaret, and you 
knew it was. Do you think Meg’s 
pretty? 





Laurie: Yes. She makes me think of 
the Swiss girls, she looks so fresh 
and quiet, and dances so well. 

Jo: I must remember to tell her that. 

LauRIE: Oh, please don’t. It would 
embarrass me. 

Jo: I’m certain she’d like you, too. 

Laurie: Now I am embarrassed. 

Jo: I suppose you are going to college 
soon? From my room I can see you 
studying away. 

Laurie: Not for a year or two. Not 
before I’m seventeen anyway. 

Jo: Aren’t you but fifteen? 

LaurIf#: Sixteen next month. 

Jo: How I wish I was going to college! 
You don’t look as if you liked it. 

LauriE: I hate the idea. Studying and 
having a good time. 

Jo: Don’t you like having a good time? 

Laurie: Oh, certainly, but not in the 
ordinary way. 


Jo: Then what do you like? 

Laurie: To live in Italy, and to enjoy 
myself in my own way. 

Music: Piano and violin start again, 


playing a lively polka. Continue 
under scene. 

Jo: I shouldn’t hold you here. That’s 
a splendid polka. Why don’t you go 
and try it? 

Laurie: If you will come, too. 

Jo: I can’t. 

Laurie: Oh? 

Jo: I told Meg I wouldn’t because — 
(She laughs.) 

Laurig: Because what? 

Jo: Promise you won’t tell? 

Laurie: Never! 

Jo: Well, I have a bad trick of standing 
before the fire, and so I burn my 
frocks, and I scorched this one; and, 
though it’s nicely mended, it shows. 
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Meg told me to keep still, so no one 
would see it. You may laugh, if you 
want to; it is funny, I know. 

LauRIE (Gently): Never mind that. I’ll 
tell you how we can manage: there’s 
a long hall out there, and we can 
dance grandly. 

Jo: Suppose someone sees us? 

LauRIE: No one will. Please come! 

Jo: Very well! I will. 

Music: Up briskly for a few seconds. 
Then out. 

Biz: Applause and ad libs from others. 

Laurie (Breathlessly): There! That 
was a fine dance! 

Jo: It is the first time I have ever done 
the polka. (Laughs) And no one even 
saw my burnt dress. 

Laurie: Here — suppose we sit on the 
stairs. (Pause) I hope we dance again 
some time. 

Jo: So do I! (Pause) Now, what shall 
we talk about? 

Mere (Away — calling): Jo! Oh, Jo! 

Jo: Meg is calling me. Will you excuse 
me? 

Laurie: Of course. (Fading) Come 
back, though, please. 

Jo: What is it, Meg? 

Mea: Come in this room. 

Jo: What’s wrong? 

Mec: I’ve sprained my ankle. My 
heel turned and gave me a bad 
wrench. I can hardly stand and I 
don’t know how I’m ever going to 
get home. 

Jo: I knew you’d hurt your feet with 
those silly shoes. I’m sorry, but I 
don’t see what you can do, except 
get a carriage or stay here all night. 

Mec: I can’t stay here. The house is 
full of guests. 

Jo: I’ll get a carriage. 





Mes: You can’t without it costing ever 
so much, and it’s such a long way to 
the stable, and no one to send. 

Jo: I'll go. 

Mec: It’s too far. 

Jo: Perhaps I can get Laurie to do it. 

Mec: Don’t ask any one. 

Jo: But, Meg, what will you do? 

Mec: I'll sit here, for I can’t dance any 
more. As soon as supper is over, 
start looking for Hannah. 

Jo: But she won’t be here until mid- 
night. People are going out to sup- 
per now. I'll stay with you. 

Mec: No, Jo, run along and bring me 
some coffee. I’m so tired, I can’t stir. 

Jo: I'll be right back. 

Biz: Background voices in louder. 

Sounp: Dishes and silverware. 

Jo: May I have some coffee, please? 

Waiter: Yes, Miss. 

Jo: Just a little sugar and cream. 

Warrer: Here you are, Miss. 

Jo: Thank you. 

Sounp: Cup upsetting in saucer. 

Jo: Oh, what a blunderbuss I am. Up- 
setting my cup. 

Laurie: Can I help you? 

Jo: Laurie, look how clumsy I am. I 
was carrying this coffee to Meg, and 
someone shook me. I’ve stained my 
skirt and Meg’s glove. Oh, dear! 

Laurie: Too bad. I was looking for 
someone to give this coffee and ice 
cream to. May I take it to your 
sister? 

Jo: Oh, thank you! 

LauRIE: Where is she? 

Jo: Follow me. I’d carry the cup and 
plate, only I know I’d upset them. 
I’m so clumsy. 

LavuRIE: Let me worry about them. 

Jo: Meg, here’s your coffee. Meg, this 
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is Laurie: Laurie, this is my sister’ 
Meg. 

LauRIE: How do you do? 

Mec: Not so well, thank you. 

Laurie: How about you, Jo? (He calls 
out) Oh, waiter. 

Walter (Fading in): Yes, sir. 

LaurigE: I’ll take that coffee and ice 
cream you have on the tray. 

Walter: Yes, sir. 

Sounp: Rattle of dishes. 

Laurie: And another for myself. 

Sounp: Dishes. 

Laurie: There! Food and drink for the 
hungry. This is pleasant — just the 
three of us sitting around. 

Jo: Of course there are probably fifty 
other people here. 

Mec: At least. 

LauRIE: But we are the only ones that 
count. 

Biz: All three laugh. 

Music: Light theme. Up and under. 

Aucotr: The three young people sit 
there for the next half-hour, talking. 
Even particular Meg thinks to her- 
self that Laurie is a nice boy, and not 
at all snobbish. When he excused 
himself, Meg rises. 

Music: Out. 

Biz: Background of others ad libbing 
under. 

Mec: We’ve got to leave, Jo. My 
ankle is paining me something dread- 
ful. 

Jo: Lean on me. 

Mee: I wish we could find Mrs. 
Gardiner to say good-night. 

Jo: I wish you’d let me go to the stable 
and hire a carriage. You can’t walk 
all the way home. 

Mz (Firmly): I'll have to, that’s all. 
We can’t afford to hire a carriage. It 





costs too much money. 

LaurRIE (Fading in): And then public 
carriages are never as nice as private 
ones. (Laughing) I couldn’t help but 
overhear you. 

Jo: You’re leaving, Laurie? 

Laurie: Yes, my uncle’s carriage is 
outside waiting. I’d like to see you 
home. 

Jo: It’s so early. You can’t mean to 
go yet. 

Mea: That isn’t right to take you 
away. 

LauRIE: I always go home early — I 
do, truly. Please let me take you 
home. It’s on my way, you know. 
(Fading) And Meg can’t walk that 
far on such a weak ankle. 

Biz: The background voices fade out. A 
pause, then: 

Sounp: Horse’s hoofs on dirt road. Hold 
under. 

Jo: I must say this is capital! A ride 
home in a fine carriage. I feel like 
a titled lady. 

Laurie: Perhaps some day you will be 
that, Jo. 

Mee: Not Jo. 
scarum. 

Jo: Laurie, you know we — my sisters 
and I — always thought you a snob, 
but now we know differently. 

Mee: You’re too blunt. Excuse her, 
Laurie. 

Laurie: There is nothing to excuse. 
On my part, I always thought you 
girls sort of distant. I often wanted 
to meet you, but I wasn’t certain 
you’d feel that way, too. 

Sounn: Hoofs up and to a halt. 


She’s too harum- 


Jo: Home already. 

Mee: Thank you, Laurie. 

LAuRIE: It was a pleasure. Here, let 
me help you. 

Sounp: Slight squeaking noise as door of 
carriage opens. 

LAvRIE: Step down. (Pause) Well, good 
night. 

Jo: We hope to see you soon. 

Laurie: I only live next door. 

Mee: That’s very close, you know. 
Good night. 

Jo: Night. 

Laurie (Fading a bit): I’ve had a fine 
time. 

Sounp (From off in distance): Church 
steeple striking 12 times. (Over sound.) 

Jo: Meg, it’s midnight. 

Mec: The New Year. 

Jo (Calling out): Oh, Laurie. 

LAURIE (Away): Yes, Jo. 

Jo: Happy New Year. 

Mec: And many of them. 

Laurie: Let’s hope it will be the first 
of many happy ones for all of us. 

Jo: It will be, Laurie, I’m sure. We'll 
be the best of friends from now on 

. and for many, many years to 
come. 

Aucotrr: And Jo is right, for all the 
March girls, as the years unfold, are 
going to accept Laurie as a close 
friend. And if you read my story, 
“Little Women,” you'll discover 
how Laurie became more than just a 
friend to one of the four March girls. 
It’s a romance which indirectly re- 
ceived its start on this same New 
Year’s Eve, many years ago. 

Music: Up and out. 





Part Six 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


AN APPLE FROM CoLes CouNTY 

Characters: 8 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Dress of the Civil War period. 

Properties: Newspaper clipping and handker- 
chief for Lincoln, a tray, two visiting cards, 
pile of newspapers for Guard, a bag of 
apples. 

Setting: The sitting room of a suite in Willard’s 
Hotel. There is a door right, leading to 
other rooms of the suite; a door left, open- 
ing on one of the hotel corridors. In the cen- 
ter of the stage is a sofa. To the left of the 
sofa is a small table-desk on which are pens, 
paper, ink, etc. To the right of the sofa is a 
chair. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


JUNIOR Prom 
Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 24 minutes. 
Costumes: All characters wear evening dress. 
Properties: Evening bags for the girls, small 
coin purse, keys, white handkerchief and red 


bandana for Rocky. Girls’ bags should con- 
tain handkerchief, compacts, lipsticks, and 
in Marilyn’s bag there should be a small 
ticket. 

Setting: The trophy room of the high school. 
Downstage left there is a settee; downstage 
right, an easy chair. A desk and chair are 
up right. Books supported by heavy book- 
ends are on the desk. There are potted 
palms about the stage, with several in a 
group upstage left, almost hiding an easy 
chair. The entrance is upstage center. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Note: Dance music should be heard at inter- 
vals throughout the play. Offstage records 
may be used. 


Worrtn His Sat 

Characters: 1 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress for Ben and 
Betty. Amelia, Marissa, and Rhoda are 
dressed in frocks with fitted bodices and 
long, full skirts. Marissa and Rhoda wear 
bonnets. Ben wears dark trousers and in 
the shift to Eben he may wear a loose dark 
coat and flowing cravat. 

Properties: Copybook diary, a dress of Civil 
War style, pincushion, pins, thread, needle, 
fan, hymn book, basket. 

Setting: The attic of a present day home. Draw 
curtains several yards of stage front. At 
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right center, overturned, is a chair of the 
Victorian era. Next to it is a small horse- 
hair trunk. The lid of the trunk is open re- 
vealing a faded Civil War forage cap and a 
flash of material. There are entrances at 
right front. A large crayon portrait of a 
Civil War soldier leans against the left wall. 
For Civil War Setting, use furniture sug- 
gestive of the period. A steel engraving of 
Lincoln hangs on the wall. The overturned 
chair and trunk are part of a war scene the 
young veteran has been illustrating. Two 
rugs are thrown diagonally across center. 
There is a turn-stool or melodeon or a chair 
to the rear and left of the rugs. A plum 
pillow on the floor completes the battle 
ensemble. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Litre Rep HEN 

Characters: 2 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The Little Red Hen wears a long 
dress with an apron over it. Mrs. Cat wears 
a long dress and a bonnet and carries a 

urse, parasol, and a pair of gloves. The 
Rat is dressed in a black suit and wears a 
tall black hat. 
which are stuffed with cushions. 
wears & cap. 

Properties: Work basket and mending, four 
cups and saucers, jar of jam, piece of cheese 
on a plate, a bowl, a bottle of milk, tea pot 
and tea kettle with water in it, one spoon 
a dish towel, extra apron,a flour sack stuffed 
with something light, about four loaves of 
bread, a bread pan, a knife. 

Setting: The kitchen. At left there is a cup- 
board for dishes and a sink. Across the back 
there is a couch. Next to it stands a cu 
board with enough packages of food to make 
it look well-stocked. Under this cupboard is 
a shelf on which Little Red Hen begins to 
make the bread. At side right, there is a 
stand near the front of the stage. Next to it 
is the door leading outside. The stove is 
next to the door. Beside the stove on a 
braided rug is a rocking chair. The setting 
is the same for four scenes. In Scene 2 the 
cupboard doors are open showing that the 
food supplies are dwindling. Scene 3: The 
cupboard doors are open and the shelves are 
bare. Dishes are on the table. Scene 4: 
There are three loaves of bread on the table. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


The Pig wears overalls 
He also 





JENNY-BY-THE-Day 
Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 
Costumes: Margery Daw wears a dark, bodiced 


also a bookcase filled with books and if pos- 
sible a corner cupboard containing some 
simple china. Additional furnishings may 
be a spinning wheel, warming pan and cop- 
gown with a long, full skirt and a white per or pewter bowls. In Scene 2 the table 
apron and cap. Dally wears doublet and is set with dishes and silverware. 
hose. Dilly wears a long, full dress. The Lighting: No special effects. 
twins wear dust-mop wigs and their clothes Tue Ass AND THE Lap Dog 
are generally disheveled. Jenny wears a@ (Characters: 6 male. 
long, bodiced dress with a tiny white apron Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
and cap. The Trumpeter and Herald are (Costumes: The animals wear costumes sug- 
dressed in doublet and hose. The King gestive of what they are. The Master and 
wears dark hose and a plain maroon doublet the Servants wear the costumes of early 
with a dark hat with a red plume. Greece. 
Properties: Trumpet, paper roll for proclama- Properties: Large napkins, water, blanket. 
tion, faggots, apple blossoms, huge crock. —_ Setting: All that is really required is a table set 
Seiting: The inn. There is a casement window for one person. A couple of garden benches 
at left. The door at left rear opens into the (Greek style) are pulled up to it. 
courtyard. There is a huge fireplace center Lighting: No special effects. 
rear, with a large pot over simulated fire. 
Another kettle sits on the ashes. Cooking 
ans, skillets, ladles, spoons, long- 
fiandled fork and a broom hang on the sides 
of the fireplace. There is a small pile of 
faggots to right of fireplace. Bowls, mugs 
and plates are on the ledge above the fire- 
place. There is a large chest at right. In 


Tue Five Senses 

Characters: 2 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday dress for Betty and 
Mother. All the sprites are dressed in bright 
colors. 

Properties: Baby carriage, bunch of grapes. 

Setting: A backdrop of a garden scene may be 


the chest are pudding bag and string, polish- 
ing cloths and scrub brush. Down center 
is a trestle table and two backless benches. 
In the upper corner of the door is a spider in 
aweb. (Dyed pipe cleaner may be used to 
make the spider which should be suspended 
from the door frame with a light thread. 


used. There are entrances at right and left. 
There is a small plot of flowers upstage cen- 
ter and among them some pansies and roses. 
These may be made of crepe paper. At 
right is part of a grape arbor and the vines 
on it can be made of leaves and small twigs. 


There is a tree at left. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Taree Litre Kirrens 
Characters: 1 female; 3 male or female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Mother Cat wears an apron over 
her dress. If desired, the characters can 
wear costumes to suggest kittens. 

Properties: Three pair of mittens, three 
plates with a piece of pie on each, pail of 
water, tub, washboard, box of clothespins. 

Setting: At stage right is the back of a 
house, with a small porch that has three 
steps. A door leads to the house. Ex- 
tending part way across the back of the 
stage is a clothesline supported by two 
posts. A box of clothespins is on the 
ground near one post. On the porch is a 
mop, a washboard, and from a nail hangs 
a small washtub. 

Lighting: None required. 

Characters: 3 male; 4 female. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. Characters: 4 male; 4 female; male and female 

Costumes: Quaker clothes of the Revolution- extras. 
ary period. Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Properties: Samplers for Ann and Susan, cane Costumes: Jack wears shorts and shirt. His 
for Grandmother, watch for Father. Mother wears a long dress with an apron 

Setting: The living room of a Quaker family in over it. Farmer wears overalls, shirt, and 
1776. There are a table, several chairs for straw hat. Cow Crummie is dressed in Dr. 
the adults and two footstools for the girls, Denton suit with painted spots on it. 
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Dark netting may be fashioned into a web.) 
Lighting: None required. 


Just Lixe Us 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Children are all dressed in summer- 
weight, practical work clothes. Henr 
wears a Boy Scout uniform. Miss Selleck 
wears a simple cotton dress. 

Properties: Bunch of vegetables, pile of clean 
curtains, school book. 

Setting: The one scene is in a sort of courtyard. 
There is a wooden work table, some boards 
and boxes about as well as a chair in the 
state of repair. Hammer and nails are on 
the work table. If desired, a backdrop of 
palm-like trees and perhaps a garden may 
be used. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Giant wears trousers and shirt. His Wife 
wears long dress and apron. In last scene 
Jack’s Mother is dressed in a fine new dress. 
Properties: Sign reading, “Cow for Sale,” 
handkerchief, bag of beans, the hen (may 
be made of a round basket covered with 
paper with an opening in the side to permit 
the Giant to extract the eggs), golden eggs, 
harp (may be made of cardboard and gilt 
paper with wire or elastic strings, axe. 
Setting: Scene 1: A garden scene near Jack’s 
cottage. Scene 2: A kitchen. There is a 
stove, table and chairs in the room as well 
as a large cupboard where Jack hides. The 
dishes are very large —a large tray may 
be used for Giant’s dish. Scene 3: Same 
as Scene 2. Scene 4: Same as Scene 1. 
Lighting: None required. 
Note: For Harp music, a record may be used 
behind scenes. 


Fiytnc HicH 

Characters: 3 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Sandra is in the uni- 
form of an airline hostess. Phil wears a 
pilot’s uniform. Desert Rat Charlie wears 
picturesque clothes of a prospector. 

Properties: Doll to be used as baby, baby’s 
bottle, tickets, magazines, pillow, book, 
small piece of paper, small black bag, brief 
case, tray with cup and saucer. 

Setting: The interior of a plane. The cockpit 
is down right, and the galley up left. If 
possible, a curtain should be arranged to 
provide a vault-like interior. The door to 
the plane is upper right —an opening in 
the vaulted curtain. Rows of seats extend 
from down right to upper left. There is an 
ample aisle between. Kttached to the seats 
are some straps to be used as safety belts. 

Lighting: The lighting should not be too 
bright. 





WANTED: 
Back Issues 
of PLAYS 


We will pay 50c each for copies of issues 
of PLAYS which are out of stock and 
which are now needed by libraries who 
desire complete files. If you have copies 
of the following issues which you are 
willing to sell to us, please write stating 
the issues you have: April 1942, May 
1942, October 1942, January 1943, 
February 1943. 


8 Arlington Street 


Plays Boston 16, Mass. 











Part Seven * Book Reviews 


Spotlight on Books 


THe Rocxy Summer. By Lee Lingman. 
Illustrated by Barbara Cooney. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. 

When the eleven-year-old Ranta twins, 
Mikko and Helmi, began their vacation, it 
looked like a dull summer at Cape Ann in 
1905. But things worked out differently and 
the summer proved an exciting one, full of 
mystery and adventure. The family life of 
the Rantas is pictured with charm, and their 
story is a heart-warming one. Barbara 
Cooney’s black and white illustrations have 
caught the atmosphere of Cape Ann when 
the granite industry with its newly arrived 
Finnish workers was at its height. (Inter- 
mediate. ) 

Wuat Book Is Tuat? By Ruth Harshaw and 
Dilla MacBean. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Here are book projects for schools or clubs, 
book quizzes and games, sketches and short 
plays taken from well-known books for young 
people. Teachers will find this book helpful in 
preparing classroom or assembly programs, 
and young people will find fun with books 
through the popular quiz form. (Intermediate 
and up.) 

Ever Arrer. By Phyllis Whitney. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. 

Can marriage and a career be combined? 
This is the theme of Phyllis Whitney’s new 
book for older girls. It is the story of a girl’s 
attempt to have both a brilliant career and a 
happy marriage. The heroine of the book is 
interested in illustrating as a career, and read- 
ers will find plenty of clear information about 
book production. Miss Whitney is well-known 
for her books for older girls, and once again 
in this new book she shows her mature and 
honest treatment of a problem besetting 
young adults today. Written with insight 
and skill, Ever After is an absorbing book. 
(Junior and Senior high.) 

My First Dictionary. By Laura Oftedahl 
and Nina Jacobs. Illustrated by Pelagie 
Doane. Grosset & Dunlap. $1.00. 

The guiding principle of this dictionary for 
pre-school children is “every word a picture,” 
ior only words which can be shown in pictures 
have been chosen for inclusion. Each word is 
used in its simplest, most familiar term in the 
sentence which accompanies each entry. Over 
600 words are included in the dictionary. The 
book can be enjoyed by very young children 
to whom the pictures will be most important. 
Beginning readers will use the book as a pic- 
ture primer. The book is the result of years of 
study and testing by the authors at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Laboratory School, and 
they should be congratulated for their excel- 
lent work. (Pre-school and primary.) 
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Pp \ Y for Special Occasions in 
January and February 
In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, subscribers may also obtain 
plays from previous issues for the following events. 


January 17th — Benjamin Franklin’s Birthday 


Crt1zEN FRANKLIN OF PHILADELPHIA (For Junior and Senior High). Octcber, 1942 
A CHALLENGE TO YounG America (For Junior and Senior High). October, 1943 
Youne Franxun Taxes Over (For Junior and Senior High). October, 1944 

Ben FRANKLIN, Peace-Maxer (Primary). October, 1947 


February 12th — Lincoln's Birthday 


Tue Boy Apes (Junior and Senior High). January, 1942 

Guory Roap (Junior and Semor High). January, 1946 

Tue Missine “Linc” (Junior and Senior High). January, 1946 

Ase LINCOLN AND Litt.Le Jog (Junior and Senior High—. January, 1947 
Cup or Her Sprrir (Junior and Senior High). January, 1947 

Pin Up Pats (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 

Tue Lincotn Heart (Junior and Senior High). January, 1948 
Lincotn Says Farewe wt (Junior and Senior High). January, 1948 
Livine Ur to Lincoin (For Intermediates). January, 1948 

A Lerrer To Lincotn (For Intermediates). January, 1946 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN’s CHILDREN (For Intermediates). February, 1945 
Earty AMERICAN (For Intermediates). January, 1942 

Lincotn: Hero Unuimirep (Radio Play). January, 1945 

Mr. Lincoin’s Grave (Radio Play). January, 1944 


February 14th — Valentine's Day 


Miss Lone.tyHeart (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1944 
Comic VALENTINE (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
Say Ir Wirn Fiowers (Junior and Senior High). February, 1946 

A Game or Hearts (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 

Be My “Wa.entine” (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1948 
Wuat... No Hearts? (For Intermediates). February, 1947 
VALERIE’S VALENTINE (For Intermediates). February, 1946 

Tue Four Extra VALENTINES (For Intermediates). February, 1946 
A Kinpiy Heart (For Intermediates). January, 1942 

Tue SToLen Tarts (For Intermediates). February, 1948 

Tue Pronger VALENTINE (For Intermediates). February, 1948 
Bo-Pgep’s VALENTINE (For Primary Grades). February, 1946 

Tue Queen Wits THE BROKEN Heart (For Primary Grades). February, 1946 
VALENTINE Antics (For Primary Grades). February, 1945 
VALENTINE SALE (Primary). Fe Lreaty, 1947 

Kinepom or Hearts (Primary). F ebruary, 1947 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 


Tue Wasuinerons Siepr Here (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
So Provup To Serve (Junior and Senior High). December, 1945 

Sworp 1n Hanp (Junior and Senior High). February, 1946 

Tue WINTER OF Our Discontent (Junior and Senior High). February, 1946 
Pre.vupeE To Vicrory (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 

Pin-Up Pats (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 

Never Any Excuse (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1948 

Tue Genera Returns (For Junior and Senior High). Mebruary, 1948 
Enter GrorGr WAsnHINGTON (For Intermediates). February, 1948 

Ler George Do Ir (For Intermediates). February, 1947 

Do.yy Saves THE Picrure (For Intermediates). "Deienees: 1946 

Bersy Ross (For Intermediates). January, 1944 

Marra Has A Viston (For Intermediates). February, 1944 

Ecuo or ’76 (For Intermediates). January, 1942 

Tue Boy Wuo Coup Nor Tett A Lie (Primary). February, 1947 


Additional plays for the holidays in February will also appear in the February, 1949 issue. Any 
of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single 
copies of individual plays may be purchased by subscribers for 15c each, postpaid. To eliminate book- 
keeping we suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. When 
ordering, please give name under which subscription is listed. 


PLAYS, INC. 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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6) FIDELITY PRESS 
BOSTON 





FREE 4/0 Zeachers 


Who want to make teaching better. 
Who want to get better results. 
Who want more leisure hours. 


3 priceless aids with your subscription to 
Junior Arts & ACTIVITIES 
@ Booklet on how to get free and inexpensive classroom aids. 


@ Special consultation service on problem-solving. 
@ Folder on using Junior Arts & Activities to meet your needs. 


Begin your subscription with the September issue 


Sparkling with many new features : 


@ How to solve your music problems—with projects. 
@ Special section of projects for all occasions. 

@ Special new art units. 

@ How to encourage reading—with projects. 

@ Stories, plays, poems, songs—in every issue. 

@ How to use audio-visual aids. 

@ Nature Study — Crafts — Social Studies. 


ALL IN EASY-TO-USE PRACTICAL FORM 





10 big issues One full year $4.00 only 
Subscribe now Satisfaction guaranteed 


—_——CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 

538 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Illinois 

© I enclose $4.00. Send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES one full year, 10 big issues, beginning with 
your great September number. Include your FREE Consultation Service and 2 FREE folders, 

0 Send me EDUCATIONAL MUSIC only. CJ 1 year $1.50 DC 3 yrs. $4.00. 


0 Send me both EDUCATIONAL MUSIC and JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 1 year. Include 
2 FREE folders and Consultation Service. I enclose $5.00. 























